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the Engineering Dept. 
had given us the draw- 
ings when promised... 






the Tool Depf. 
had given us the 
tools on time... 









the Purchasing 
Dept. had given 
us the material... 





the Production 
Dept. had... 





the Order Dept. 
had... 


IF 
PRODUC-TROL wins visteus moex arracuen « - 


...is the IF Eliminator 


Are you the fellow who sits at the top of an organization and 
catches the “If the so-and-so department had...we could"’ alibis? 
PRODUC-TROL is the !F Eliminator, which, placed in these depart- 
ments, lets the ‘‘If-catcher’’ get some sound sleep at night. 


PRODUC-TROL is . 
Scheduling ENGINEERING from receipt of order to Tooling and 
Planning. 


Scheduling NEW TOOL PRODUCTION from Engineering and 
STANDARD TOOL MAINTENANCE from manufacturing departments. 


Scheduling |NOIVIDUAL gng SPECIAL ORDERS through all de- 
partments from receipt to shipping. 
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EXPEDITING Raw Materials and Sub-Contract materials from sub- 
contractor to assembly. 





YOU ARE RESPONSIBLE for the final production results in your 
Scheduling PARTS th OPERATIONS | P Y 
cheduling rough all > to assembly. plant. You are the one who has to look into the ‘‘Ifs'’. Take a few 
minutes to look into PRODUC-TROL and conserve your energy for 
constructive executive work instead of “‘If" catching. 


Scheduling MANUFACTURED and SUB-CONTRACT PARTS against 
an ASSEMBLY SCHEDULE. 


~ '8 7 = If nformation’ cannot give you the 
“7 r PRODUC-TROL speeds production in stelanhone’ number of PRODUC-TROL 
over 800 War Plants. 
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your city, phone, wire or write— 


wnat propuc TROL is doing for MATENITINM OT IPA NILO) 


WESTPORT, CONN. 





ee ®@ A line on your letterhead brings 
oe ” “SPOTLIGHT", illustrating the com- PHONE: WESTPORT 2-4112 
Port of an installation of 104 PRODUC-TROL plete PRODUC-TROL line. 
boards at Worthington Pump & Machinery 5 
Co., Holyoke, Mass. n Canada Seeley Systems Corp., Utd., Toronto and Montrec 
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PHOTO BY U. S. ARMY SIGNAL CORPS 


FIRED BY A FACTORY WHISTLE! 


At home, far away from the fields of 
battle, a factory whistle blows. It sig- 
nals the start of another shift of war 
workers. They are the men out of 
uniform who apply their skill and 
training to the production of war 
weapons and materials. 


These war arsenals are scattered 
through every state, hundreds of 
them, hard at work making the 
millions of bits and pieces that will 
be assembled at other hundreds of 


war plants. 


Such vital operations call for qual- 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
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ity cutting coolants and lubricants 
..- specialized oils for turning, for 
drilling, for planing, for milling and 
for grinding. 

Texaco meets this urgent demand 
no matter where the war plants are 
located by distributing quality 
lubricants from its more than 2300 
wholesale supply points. 


And—to increase plant production 
through proper use and full econo- 
my of Texaco petroleum products— 
skilled Texaco engineers stand ready 
to serve, anywhere. 





—in all ' 
48 States 
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@ When properly “aged” or seasoned, form light output. It is also a final tained at its highest peak through ( 
fluorescent lamps remain more constant precaution taken to weed out an occa- _— continual research by Sylvania engineers 
than daylight throughout their entire sional substandard lamp which may who have years of specialized experi- F gp, 
life. This is important in lamps that have filtered through dozens of pains- ence with incandescent lamps, radio A 
illuminate precision work in war plants. —_ taking inspections. tubes, ultra-violet lamps and other con 
2 ‘ ‘ “fre 
; a That is why a Sylvania Fluorescent electronic devices. its 

At Sylvania there is a special “age be- 1. ‘4 
fore duty” machine that lights and re- Lamp can be counted on for consistent | Today Sylvania’s research is providing re 
lights fluorescent lamps for carefully light output every minute of its life. os a and —e a lighting eer 
regulated time intervals. This mellow- “Aging” is one of many Sylvania meth- named tedirer xs y: j - pe 7 
ing process prepares all the elements _—_ ods of safeguarding fluorescent quality. homer the same indepen oo — tap 
that make up a lamp for a life of uni- Lamp efficiency is perfected and maine 9 V4" P1198 the advantages of fluorescent D 
lighting to postwar homes. by 
For more light output, longer life and sin 
FAR MORE LIGHT AND LIFE FOR YOUR MONEY uniform color, specify Sylvania — , 
Cenend: cal Te Ue Giant til te rescent Lamps in new installations a T 
Sylvania Fluorescent Lamps buys more than four times replacements. “— 
the lumen output and approximately five times the = 
lamp life. i 
1 
SYLVANIA | % 
FLUORESCENT | 4 bs 
DOLLAR “ 
BUYS: Bes ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. | ** 
1939 139 1943 Formerly Hygrade Sy!vania Corporation “ 
(Based on decreasing price and increasing efficiency and aceedaaeee ie 
durability of Sylvania 40-Watt White Fluorescent Lamp) —_ 
Esen on existing cireit, a changeover to fnerccon! INCANDESCENT LAMPS, FLUORESCENT — 

vania xtures —~ 

more than double the light you get for tbe same wattage. LAMPS, FIXTURES AND ACCESSORES ff .,., 
RADIO TUBES, CATHODE RAY TUBES, pris 
ELECTRONIC DEVICES pub 
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BOAT BOOM? 


The only thing that’s prevented the aver- 
age man from owning a boat has been the 
high cost. Boats, for the most part, are built 
by hand. 

After the war, however, this drawback 
may be removed. Boats of all types, from 
cabin cruisers to amphibian automobiles, 
even water bicycles, may be mass-produced 
and sold like automobiles. 

The manufacturing techniques, at least, 
have already been worked out. 

The business opportunities that would 
open up with such a boat boom—and they 
are prodigious—are discussed by H. S. Kahm 
in the next issue. The story is called 
“OppoRTUNITIES IN Post-War Boatinc”— 
the tenth in our series of stories on invest- 
ment, job and career opportunities in the 
post-war world. 


OPPORTUNITIES IN WILDLIFE 


Sports-minded business men will be es- 
pecially interested in “Our New WILDLIFE 
INDUSTRY,” to appear next issue. 

According to the author, Ross L. Holman, 
the raising of game birds and animals is a 
growing industry, and one with very good 
posi-war prospects. 

Rocky, swampy lands, worthless for other 
purposes, are ideal for game farms, and the 
profit margin is sporting, to say the least. 

Game officials, as a whole, are welcoming 
newcomers into the field. 


FRONT MAN 


Another story scheduled for next issue 
concerns the activities of the Washington 
“front man,” a shock-trooper for business in 
its dealings with bureaucracy. 

Actually, the “front man” is a trouble- 
shooter, liaison man, expediter and messen- 
ger boy. He represents his company and its 
interests in Washington and is on hand at 
all times for any emergency. He cuts red 
tape and walks papers through. 

Don’t miss “WASHINGTON Front Man,” 
by Thomas C. McClary. 


REPORT ON BRITAIN 


Is private enterprise doomed? 

That question continues to occupy the 
minds of all forward-thinking executives. A 
glance at England’s experience provides some 
pertinent answers. 

In spite of the most rigid government con- 
trols, private enterprise is far from doomed 
in Britain, says Morgan Beatty, a shrewd 
observer and student of economic conditions, 
who has just returned from an eight months’ 
sojourn there. 

“The big question in Britain today is not 
whether private enterprise will survive the 
war,” he says, “but how large a part it will 
play in the post-war readjustment.” 

We have asked Beatty to prepare a story 
concerning Britain’s fight for free enter- 
prise, and we hope to have it ready for 
publication next time. 
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PRESUMPTIVE 


“By executive order,’ writes Senator 
O’Mahoney in your Aug. 1 issue, “America 
is being made over, and we don’t like it.” 
Who is WE? 

Once upon a time, two secluded and 
narrow-minded tailors sent a complaint to 
their King, using the phrase “We The 
People,” and the Senator evidently used the 
WE in the same presumptive sense. 

Well, WE—my family, relatives and 
friends—don’t like his criticism of the Ex- 
ecutive, but perhaps he, like a few others, 
is “educated beyond his _intelligence.”— 
L. P. CHRIsTENSEN. 


EDITORIAL STIRS READERS 


The following are extracts from some of 
the many letters received commenting on 
the editorial, “Cautien to Managements,” 
which appeared in our July 1 issue: 

@M. B. Littte, Columbus, Ohio: “Caution 
to Managements” should be reprinted in the 
form of a small leaflet for enclosing with 
proxies, etc., to managements. Thus it would 
actually reach managements. 

@Dr. E. F. Hemmincer, Upper Darby, Pa.: 
I read with a great deal of interest your 
editorial, “Caution to Managements.” I was 
very much encouraged, as I believe you are 
beginning to see daylight in this proposition. 
I quite agree with everything you stated, and 
believe that similar editorials would cer- 
tainly be to the interest of the stockholder 
and to capitalization in general. 

@E. N. Broom, Champaign, IIl.: Your edi- 
torial, “Caution to Managements,” expresses 
perfectly the opinions and feelings of the 
thousands of small stockholders whose rights 
have often been so seriously disregarded. 
Such arbitrary power of a few managers, 
selfishly used, has no doubt helped the New 
Deal politicians to gain their power and re- 
tain it so long. 

@N. M. Ferry, Pittsfield, Mass.: The great 
big racket of the day is the colossal amount 
of money paid managers, directors, corpo- 
ration lawyers and their ilk in salaries, 
bonuses, directors’ attendance fees, pensions. 
Crusade against these vile abuses. 

@jJ. Srewart Rice, Washington, D. C.: 
There is no denying the fact that many 
executive officers are highly efficient, but 
they harm their stockholders by drawing 
salaries that are over-generous, and then, if 
they are to really exert themselves, bonuses 
must.be offered. Further, if they are to 
keep on working for the corporation, large 
retirement pay must be promised. You will 
notice that in practically all their demands 
for higher pay reference is made to the large 
salaries of the officers. It is a political axiom 
that to secure good government you must 
have an alert, critical opposition, and cor- 
poration managements need to be reminded 
continuously that the interests of the corpo- 
rations are paramount. 

@C. P. Bray, Oshkosh, Wis.: Glad you have 
the courage to speak out. 


(Continued on page 21) 
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Whether it’s a consignment to a factory working furiously against 
time—whether it’s one small shipment of something—or a huge one 
of vital wartime material, Mary, the telephone girl at Railway Express, 
is ready to help you with courtesy, understanding and dispatch. 


An invisible but most important link in our chain of wartime service— 
she talks to a great army of customers—relays their wishes quickly, 
quietly, efficiently. 


The voice with the smile in it—that’s Mary—typical of the telephone 
girls at Railway Express. 
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Use AIR EXPRESS for super-speed, at 3 miles a minute ... 
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Peace should help more stocks than jt 
will hurt. 


Expect more war contract cancelling, 


Significant: Gallup poll reveals public 
would prefer business to have more in. 
fluence at Washington, labor less. 


Hasn’t the time come to create a De. 
partment of Industry? 


Drop in gas tax revenue is hitting cer. 
tain States hard. 


Numbers of high-yielding rail and 
utility bonds look attractive. 


Peace will bring a building boom. 


Prediction: Rationing won't become 
much worse, 


Congress should next infuse practical 
brains into the mismanaged SEC. 


It will be a sorry day for the U. §. 
if gold gets short shrift in the proposed 
new international banking and _ cur 
rency set-up. 


Taxes now take 21 cents of every 
railway dollar, contrasted with 46 


cents in the World War. 


Will Leo Crowley be nominated by the 
Democrats next year as Vice-Presiden- 
tial candidate? 


Movie industry prospects are bright, 
war or peace. 


U. S. money in circulation, $18,000, 
000,000. More to come. Phew! 


All agree that U. S. soldiers sent over: 
seas are excellently trained. 


Palm for the worst 1943 speeches has 
been won easily by Vice-President Wal: 
lace. 


John L. Lewis will get less coddling if 
he tries to kick over the traces agail 


after his “truce.” 


Now that the United Nations rule both 
the waves and the air, Hitler is sunk. 
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Here’s one Nazi broadcast that’s 
J ae 
the Gospel Truth! 
it 
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ight, 
HEN THE GERMAN RADIO paid _ rate fire while the tank is charging ahead combat technique of tank fighting! 
00 glowing tribute to the General at full speed over rough ground ! For us, tank battles are no longer 
’ Sherman tank—for once it was telling And then, to button up the job, West- stop-and-go affairs, with every stop 
the truth. inghouse went into production on offering the enemy a “‘sitting pigeon.” 
You see, tank battles used to be stop- _ these gun stabilizers so fast and so American tanks are now more than 
ver: and-go affairs, because a tank’s heavy thoroughly that almost before you 500% deadlier than ever before. 
cannon could be aimed accurately only could say “El Alamein,” they were be- And the Westinghouse Research 
when the tank was ata complete standstill. ing produced in sufficient quantity to _ Laboratories, which developed the de- 
_ has That was bad—because every stop equip every American tank ! vice—the Westinghouse engineers, 
Wal- naturally made the tank a juicy target NowondertheGermansthoughtwell who perfected it—and the men and 
for the enemy. of the General Sherman. And no won- women of Westinghouse who make it 
Then the Army Ordnance Depart- der they considered its gun stabilizer ‘19 great number s—are proud as Punch. 
ng if J ment called on American industry for its outstanding feature. For this one Westinghouse Electric & .Manufac- 
gain the solution of this problem. So the device has revolutionized the whole turing Company, Pittsburgh, Penn. 
men of Westinghouse went into a 
huddle. And out of it came what has e 
‘h been called one of the greatest military » » e Sti | } : Ouse « « 
bo developments of this War—a tank gun 
nk. stabilizer that permits incredibly accu- PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... “—~ OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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Qver There 


it's a question in 
every mans mind 


Industry is helping win the war... 


industry must help build a peacetime world 


Alter the war is decisively won... 


what kind of world is essential for a just and durable peace? 


This question is being asked today everywhere in the 
world. No expert is needed to tell you the answer. 


It must be a world as peaceful and neighborly as 
your own town; a world in which decent people can 
bring up their children decently. It must be a busy 
world where factories and farms are working and 
where there are jobs for all. 


How can such a world be brought into being? The 
surest way is to think and talk about it. Full and 
complete discussions on the porches of this country, 
over its fences, in churches, schools, clubs, and al- 
ways at meals—that is how the terms of A JUST 
AND DURABLE PEACE can be formulated. 

In your discussions keep in mind this fact; your 


terms of peace must be such that the people of other 
lands can agree with them. There must be provision 


in your plans for sustained production and for con- 
sumption of that production. 


Only a world peace that squares with the conscience 
of men of good will can be just. Only a just peace 
can endure. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


Subsidiary of The International Nickel Company of Canada, Limited 
New York, N. Y. 
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GET UNDERSTANDING 


By THE EDITOR 


How Much “Planning” Do We Want? 


LL history discloses that political overlords who plumped 
for “planning” the lives of their people brought wreck 
and ruin. To use naked, unadorned language, aren’t 

democracies waging this war against “planners” ? 

What was Benito Mussolini but a “planner”? What is 
Hitler but a “planner”? What else are the military oligarchy 
in Japan but “planners”? 

Would it not be the quintessence of irony if the sons, 
brothers, other kith and kin of American citizens who are 
risking their lives to defeat “planners,” were to return only 
to find that rulership of this nation had fallen into the 
hands of “planners”? Don’t doubt for a moment that official 
Washington is infested with “planners.” The recommenda- 
tions of the National Resources Planning Board, headed by 
our President’s uncle, Frederic A. Delano, consist of stark 
“planning.” Candidate Franklin D. Roosevelt insisted, when 
nominated for a third term, that Henry A. Wallace be cho- 
sen Vice-President. He is an out-and-out “planner”—he 
even insists that this country must supply a bottle of milk 
daily for each Hottentot, oblivious of the simple fact that 
all a Hottentot has to do to obtain milk is to pull a coconut 
from its tree. 

America has not been beholden to political “planners” 
for its rise to world leadership. This leadership has been 
won under the polar antithesis of political “planning.” It 
has been won under individual freedom, under the initiative 
and energy and ingenuity of its sovereign citizens, as en- 
visioned and chartered by our Founding Fathers. 

They rightly appraised the futility, the worthlessness of 
centralized “planning.” Did not Franklin D. Roosevelt him- 
self, when pleading with American citizens to elect him 
President—before he became dictatorial—declare: “Were 
it possible to find master minds so unselfish, so willing to 
decide unhesitatingly against their own personal interests 
or private prejudices, men almost God-like in their ability 
to hold the scales of justice with an even hand, such a gov- 
ernment might be to the interest of the country. There are 
none such on our political horizon and we cannot expect 
a complete reversal of all the teachings of history.” 

The eternal verities have not changed since Mr. Roosevelt 
was elevated to the White House, even though his notions 
may have changed. The indisputable truth is that he and 
other New Dealers have become more enamoured of “plan- 
ning” than any other Administration in our national history. 
There have not been a’wanting indications that they aspire 
to become “planners” for the whole world. 
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The President’s choice for Vice-President of the United 
States, Mr. Wallace, apparently unconscious of the fact that 
the United States has always been an importer of food. 
champions our becoming the food-basket of the whole world. 
Entirely innocent of practicality, he visions America as a 
bottomless bank for borrowers throughout the universe, as 
a modern Atlas capable of supporting and succoring the 
whole world and all its people. 

Here is an extract from a letter I have received from a 
young American who is gladly risking his life to safeguard 
our national independence—from one of my own soldier 
sons, if you want to know the truth: 

“I want to come back to America, to the America pat- 
terned on our Declaration of Independence, our Constitu- 
tion and our Bill of Rights. Our country has accomplished 
more than any other country in all history. While I am in 
the Army I am perfectly willing to be subjected to regimen- 
tation and dictation. But I’ll be darned if I want, after all 
I have gone through, to be subjected to regimentation and 


dictation by politicians who have remained snug and safe 
at home.” 


How much “planning” do you and I and other American 
citizens, including those who are offering their lives that we 
may be unmolested, want? How much “planning” should 
we want? 

Is it not significant that the head of the largest labor 
organization in the country, the American Federation of 
Labor, which heretofore has applauded and endorsed the 
New Deal, now unequivocally declares: 

“We must resist needless government encroach- 
ment on the lives of our people. Our system of free 
enterprise for labor and industry must be preserved.” 

Are we going to have more and more New Dealism, more 
and more political totalitarianism, more and more regimen- 
tation by Washington, more and more forfeiture of our 
freedom? Or have the majority of us, the majority of free- 
dom-loving citizens, the majority of voters, reached the 
definite conclusion that the birthright bequeathed to us by 
the Founding Fathers is worth preserving? 

Do we want to plan our own lives? Or do we want the 
mythical “men almost God-like in their ability” to plan our 
lives for us? 

I, for one, prefer to take the risk of planning and man- 
aging my own life rather than becoming a serf, the ward 
of politicians who fancy they are all-wise, capable of order- 
ing your life and mine. 
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Union Chickens Are Roosting 


Under what high-up officials have described as our pres- 
ent “Labor Government” one or two union chickens are 
coming home to roost, A New York Times Washington 
dispatch records: 

“The National War Labor Board, acting to punish Chrys: 
ler Corporation workers for wartime strikes, unanimously 
refused today to grant a request by the CIO United Auto- 
mobile Workers for a maintenance of membership and dues 
check-off contract, It was the first such punitive action taken 
by the board in a large case, and the first time that union 
members of the WLB had joined public and industry rep- 
resentatives in voting against union security clauses in 
working contracts,” 

The heartening fact is that the Administration's uncon- 
scionably lopsided coddling of organized labor has incensed 
thoughtful citizens. 

- 


In your daily strivings don't jorget 
that one day you will die. 


+ 


Featherbed Rules No Go 


It ix notorious that “featherbed rules” on railroads, as 
well as in certain industries, are utterly indefensible. The 
president of one railroad company, George B. McNear, of 
the Toledo, Peoria & Western, who protested against feather. 
bed rules, had his road taken over for opération by the 
Government in March of last year, What happened? The 
Administration ordered Joseph B, Eastman, Director of 
Defense Transportation, to take over. His experience is 
illuminating. Reports Mr. McNear: 

“By his own actions and by his own statements, Mr, Last. 
man admits the absurdity of the featherbed rules which he 
inaugurated on our railroad in July, 1942, and which, for 
the most part, the War Labor Board ordered us to accept. 
Now he comes forward and admits that he secretly changed 
and abrogated his own rules, Thereby, at this late date, he 
openly confesses that he could not operate satisfactorily 
under them.” 

Washington is discovering that this is no time for feather- 
beda, that the time has come to demand work from workers. 


. 


Every pay should be regarded as 
“incentive pay.” 


. 


He Loves To Come To U. S. 


It’s an old story, but it cannot be emphasized too often. 
We have had the pleasure of entertaining a British skipper 
at our home, When he was served bacon and eggs, he, like 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill on his last visit to the 
White House, expressed intense satisfaction, contrasted liv- 
ing conditions here with conditions in Britain. He has 
limitless admiration for this country. He recognizes that 
our armed forces are playing a most heroic part in war- 





winning, that we have invaluably succored other United 
Nations through lend-lease, Yet he comes here and finds 
that we are still able to live comfortably. 

“My country can never forget,” he said very seriously, 
“how you have come to the rescue of our country, to the 
rescue of civilization, to the rescue of democracy and free. 
dom. Britain is called the Mother Country by many English. 
speaking Americans. As happens often in families, the time 
comes when the offspring become the chief support, the 
main reliance. We Britons frankly acknowledge that this 
is true today. You are wonderful.” 


Trade Marks Deserve Protection 


| walked up to a soda fountain and asked for a Coca-Cola, 
“Cola? All right,” said the clerk, as he promptly proceeded 
to hand me an entirely different brand of “cola”—which | 
refused, America has led the world in developing trade. 
marked products. Rewards for developing and populariz. 
ing them have often been generous. Consumers have 
learned to have confidence in branded, established mer. 
chandise. This is as it should be. Inventiveness, initiative, 
pioneering, creating widespread markets, deserve encour. 
agement. Not so pirates, 

Canada’s highest court forbade a competitor of Coca 
Cola to advertise its “cola” in that Dominion. In our own 
country, however, “colas” galore are being promulgated, 
all seeking to profit from the universal popularity of Coca- 
Cola, “Coke” has become a popular abbreviation, designa- 
tion for Coca-Cola, The U. S. Supreme Court, recognizing 
this fact, has prohibited other companies from appropri- 
ating “Coke” for their beverages. So, when you ask for 
“Coke,” you are entitled to be served “Coca-Cola,” nothing 
else. 

The OPA, keen contender for leadership in bureaucratic 
bungling, has shortsightedly striven to strafe trade-marked 
products, thus subtly seeking to subvert advertising and 
competitive enterprise. Killing initiative would go deplor 
ably far toward killing American enterprise, American 
progress, the American way of life. 

- 
Success calls for self-starting. 


* 


Loafers Have Disappeared 


Returning to New York after an absence of weeks, this 
has impressed me: Loafers have largely disappeared from 
public parks, except some oldsters. Abolition of the WPA 
by Congress has manifestly proved a national blessing. Too 
many men and families had come to rely upon Govern 
mental hand-outs for sustenance. The spur of necessity ap 
parently has driven lazy individuals to find work. Thus 
one step has been taken towards return to the long-cherished 
American ideal that the people must support the Govern 
ment, that it is not for the Government to support the people. 
As it is, taxpayers are having to dig very deeply into theif 
pockets to support tax-eaters, notably our shockingly-swollen 
army of Federal employees. 
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How would YOU 
advertise a business 
making only parts? 


We'd like your help. Suppose your 
company were made up of eight 
Divisions, with 58 plants making 
hundreds of kinds of parts for indus- 
try and transportation. And suppose 
you had growing pains, and decided 
to advertise for new customers. How 
would you tell your story? 

The wide range of parts we make 
—or could make—is what compli- 
cates the problem. 

For instance, one of our Divisions 
makes all kinds of iron castings— 
white iron, grey iron, Meehanite, and 
NiHard. It is the country’s largest 
maker of brake shoes for railroads. 

Another Division makes just about 
every type of upset and drop forg- 
ing. Its plants have tremendous 
capacity, and its organization has, 
we believe, the broadest forging ex- 
perience in the industry. 

A third Division makes brake lin- 
ings for automobiles, trucks, buses, 
airplanes and industrial equipment. 
Its “American Brakeblok” brand is 
a leader in this field. This Division 
also makes molded plastic bearings 
and industrial shapes. 

Still another Division is a leader 
in the field of railroad track fixtures, 
and could make more products in 
manganese and other tough steels. 

A fifth Division makes air com- 
Pressors, paint spray guns, and 
equipment for motor service stations, 
and is producing machined parts 
for aircraft and airplane engines. 

Another Division produces a wide 
variety of parts for heavy-duty in- 
dustrial equipment, such as power 
shovel dippers, dredge pumps, placer 
dredge buckets, material handling 
pumps. Also logging, pulp mill and 
mining equipment parts. This same 
division manufactures special weld- 
ing rod for hard surfacing and has a 
department devoted to heat and 
corrosion resistant alloys. 

A seventh Division manufactures 
freight car wheels for railroads. 

Non-ferrous bearings and indus- 
trial castings, babbitt metals and 
non-ferrous welding rod, are pro- 
duced by still another Division. 

These eight Divisions, forming 
American Brake Shoe Company, are 
capable of supplying parts and prod- 
uct-parts of highest quality, and 
in practically unlimited volume, to 
industry and transportation. They 
are served by outstanding research 
and engineering laboratories. 

Just now we are devoting our 
energies wholeheartedly to produc- 
ing parts and assemblies for war. We 
are open to additional contracts for 
some types of parts. When the war 
ends, our eight Divisions will offer a 
production capacity, and a know- 
how, that will give Brake Shoe a 
decided edge as a source for parts. 

The problem of telling this story, 
understandably and with proper 
modesty, is a tough one. We’ve tried 
to picture it in the adjoining adver- 
tisement. But have we succeeded? 
If you, as a director of purchases, or 
a technical man, can give us any 
helpful suggestions, we'll tremen- 
dously appreciate hearing from you. 
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Sub-contracting— 
Post-War Panacea? 


By CARL MONROE 


One thing is sure: Sub- 
contracting would speed 
our conversion to peace 


represent the birth of a new era 
for American industry. The astro- 
nomical production requirements of a 
global war made it imperative for man- 
ufacturers to enlist outside aid to do 
the job at the speeds demanded. Sub- 
contracting was the answer. It is sig- 
nificant that many authorities believe 
the trend will continue with peace. 
Sub-contracting is literally hiring 
the services and machinery of other 
companies to do a part of your work. 
It is said that a couple of hundred 
large companies control the contracts 
for the 60,000 planes, 8,000,000 tons 
of ships, 20,000 anti-aircraft guns and 
45,000 tanks in our “blueprint for vic- 
tory.” The fact is, however, that under 
the sub-contracting principle of “farm- 
ing out,” the actual job of producing 
these armaments is split up among 
thousands of lesser companies, each 
contributing a vital part toward the 
finished product. 


nr sub-contracting may 


SPREADING THE WORK 


Since the war began, prime contrac- 
tors have responded to the Govern- 
ment’s “spread the work” plea to such 
an extent that it is now reasonably 
common for a manufacturer to let out 
as much as 75% of his business. 
Chrysler Corp. sub-contracts more than 
50% of its work, Of 32,703 parts used 
for 21 major products, 19,611 are fur- 
nished by sub-contractors. Remington 
Rand, making a wide variety of war 
products, has 1,189 sub-contractors in 
23 states. Willys-Overland Motors sub- 
contracts work on all of its war prod- 
ucts, including Jeeps, shells, bullet 
cores, shell fuses, shell primers, air- 
craft forgings and powder and projec- 
tile hoists. Pullman-Standard Car 
Manufacturing Co. is paying sub-con- 
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tractors 82¢ of each dollar it receives 
for tank contracts leaving 18¢ to the 
company for all expenses incurred in 
its tank manufacturing operations. 

When big-scale sub-contracting be- 
gan, early in what was known as the 
“defense program,” arms contractors 
uniformly thought it was bound to be 
burdensome and expensive. An aircraft 
manufacturer cited four chief objec- 
tions: (1) It increased the cost of 
tools and parts; (2) urgent jobs 
could not be controlled as closely un- 
der sub-contracting methods; (3) the 
need of technicians and supervisors in 
the field to train sub-contractors in- 
creased costs and lowered efficiency; 
(4) engineering changes could not be 
handled as expeditiously as when the 
prime contractor did virtually all the 
work, 

The bulk of these cost-increase fac- 
tors, however, are initial ones, and not 
necessarily continuing. Once training 
is done, the skilled technicians and 
supervisors may go back to the prime 
contractors shop or to another sub- 
contractor. In one instance, cost of 
sub-contracted work ran four to five 
times the company’s estimate of the 
amount required to turn out the work 
in its own plant. However, the cost 
was later cut to a fairly close approxi- 
mation of the “inside” estimate. 





As to the advantages of sub-cop. 
tracting, there are several: (1) The 
post-war boom in many products will 
be temporary, since orders will come 
largely from customers who have been 
forced to wait for the war’s end to sup. 
ply normal needs. Sub-contracting will 
obviate the necessity for expanding 
production facilities to take care of 
post-war demands, thus eliminating the 
consequences of slackening sales when 
pent-up needs are filled. (2) Existing 
investments may be utilized without 
new capital expenditures. (3) Concen- 
tration of labor is eased, thus lessen. 
ing responsibilities to a single com 
munity. (4) An even production flow 
is maintained for the sub-contractor, 
thus making it possible for him to 
carry on varied production and to 
keep his financial position intact de- 
spite the effect of war on his normal 
business. (5) Diversified sources of 
supply bring also incidental lowering 
of labor trouble possibilities and fire 
hazards. If these occur at all they are 
isolated rather than general. 


INITIAL DELAY, BUT— 


Though initial delay before produe- 
tion gets well under way may be great: 
er on sub-contracted work than on 
work handled by the prime contractor 
itself, once it has actually begun this 
difficulty disappears. 

Picture a post-war aircraft manv- 
facturer preparing to bid on an order 
for 300 cargo planes. If he operated 
on the pre-war basis, he would call in 
his engineers and financial men and 
try to figure how much new plant 
space they would have to build, what 
equipment they would need, how many 
months of building were entailed, how 
soon they could get delivery on the 
machinery, and whether or not the 
proper types of skilled labor were 
available. 

If he makes use of the system he 
has developed in war production, he 
would look in his own records and find 
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that he could arrange for delivery of 
materials to each of perhaps 50 sub- 
contractors within two weeks; they 
could start delivering the necessary 
parts in a month and his assembly 
operation would start at the end of 
six weeks. He would know what his 
costs were and what kind of work he 
could expect from the sub-contractors. 
He could then and there compute his 
bid and promise his customer a rea- 
sonably early date on which finished 
deliveries could start. 

His price would be low because he 
would have no new plant space to 
amortize. His quality would be high 
because he would be using the services 
of sub-contractors already tried and 
tested. His labor supply problem would 
be minor. And the economic benefits 
of a 300-plane order would be spread 
among 40 or 50 communities. 

The system has many vital benefits 
for the sub-contractor, as well as the 
prime contractor. Companies which 
may be too small to maintain the ex- 
tensive departments and facilities of 
their larger brothers can, through their 
aid, keep themselves “in the swim” 
with new techniques, new processes 
and new developments. 


SIX IMPORTANT POINTS 


How can a company achieve the best 
results in dealing with sub-contractors? 
C. A. Liddle, president of Pullman- 
Standard, lists six important ways: 
(1) Since they seldom come looking 
for work, competent sub-contractors 
must be sought for and found, and 
then their equipment should be care- 
fully studied to see what parts they 
can make best. (2) Extremely low bid- 
ders should be approached with cau- 
tion. They may not appreciate the dif- 
ficulties of precision manufacture, for 
example. On the other hand, low bid- 
ders sometimes know more than they 
are given credit for. (3) Every pos- 
sible aid should be given sub-contrac- 
lors; it is to the advantage of the 
company to provide them with time 
studies and route sheets as well as 
with special fixtures, tools and gauges. 
(4) It is advisable to send engineers 
into the sub-contractors’ plants to set 
jobs up; having watched the operation 
performed elsewhere, they can take the 
“bugs” out before they have a chance 
to develop. (5) Send inspecting engi- 
neers periodically to check on opera- 
tions. (6) After the product is de- 
livered and inspected, it pays to send 
sub-contractors a copy of the inspec- 
tion report; if there are any rejects, 
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tell them exactly what was wrong. 

Finally, there must be a controlling 
force to co-ordinate the work of sub- 
contractors. There must be a prime 
contractor with a capable organization 
to see that each sub-contractor becomes 
a competent link in the chain of pro- 
duction and that, collectively, they are 
merged into a smooth-working whole. 

And what of tomorrow? 

After the war, tank makers, gun 
manufacturers and other armament 
producers will reconvert a gcod part 
of their plants to civilian production. 
In many instances, they will enter new 
fields where they can make use of the 


wartime lessons in materials handling, 
precision engineering and the like. 
Having “learned by doing” in the 
practice of sub-contracting, just as 
they learned their own production jobs 
by producing, they are not likely to 
abandon the trend when peace comes. 

In the words of one Midwest execu- 
tive: “It’s like hiring trucking facili- 
ties. If you’re sure you're going to 
have enough work to keep a fleet of 
trucks busy, you buy your own fleet 
and operate it. If your use of trucks 
varies, you hire them when you need 
them, and are not put to the expense 
of carrying dead weight.” 


Hawaii is Prosperous; 


Confident 


The Editor of ForsBes, who visited 
Hawaii several years ago and reported 
optimistically its conditions and pros- 
pects, has received the following cheer- 
ful communication from his friend, 
Riley H. Allen, able editor of the 
Territory’s leading (and flourishing) 
daily newspaper, the Honolulu Star- 
Bulletin: 


. recent weeks our military and 
naval leaders have expressed them- 
selves as reasonably confident that no 
Japanese invasion attempt launched 
against Hawaii could be successful. 

Defenses of the Hawaiian Islands 
themselves have been tremendously 
expanded and intensified. This is now 
one of the great military bastions of 
the world. 

Honolulu, and in fact this entire 
island, Oahu, is jammed with people 
and war activities; and other islands, 
though in lesser degree, march to the 
same war-like tempo. 

Yet our chief industries, sugar and 
pineapples, have been well maintained, 
partly because the first is a food essen- 
tial and the second is a very valuable 
food to the armed forces as well as to 
civilians. 

With Oahu’s population greatly in- 
creased, Honolulu is right on the flood- 
tide of fast-moving business, wholesale 
and retail. 

But not all of this boom is tempo- 
rary rush due to the war. The funda- 
mental resources, stability and pro- 
gressive business methods of Hawaii, 
coupled with a vigorous, virile, perma- 


of Future 


nent population in which the excess of 
births over deaths is large, all will con- 
tinue and will provide excellent busi- 
ness for us after the war. 

Many other factors are develop- 
ing, such as the expansion of trans- 
pacific aviation on a great commercial 
scale after the war. 

There are encouraging signs of new 
appreciation that Hawaii will be a 
very fertile field for business to culti- 
vate after the war. Many forward- 
looking advertisers realize too that it 
is wise for them to keep their trade 
names and identities emphatically be- 
fore the buying public here, even if 
they can’t ship their normal products 
to Hawaii. 

The president and general manager 
of The Star-Bulletin, Joseph R. Far- 
rington (son of the late governor 
whom you met here) is now Hawaii’s 
elected Delegate to Congress. He was 
elected last November and is making 
a great success of his work, doing fine 
service for the Territory. 


* 


STICK IN TIME 


Westinghouse is using spaghetti te 
speed the manufacture of electronic 
tubes (used for war communications). 
The method: A stick of spaghetti is 
inserted in a tiny wire coil to support 
it while being welded. Steel, formerly 
used, was difficult to remove. Spaghet- 
ti can be burned out in a flash when 
the job is completed. 
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Packaging Meets the Test 


The four-billion-dollar packaging industry proves 
that it takes new ideas to cope with new problems 


F a year ago anyone believed that 

the packaging industry might fail 

to meet its wartime obligations be- 
cause of restrictions on metals, rubber 
and other critical materials, that fear 
has vanished completely by now. 

Not only is this $4,000,000,000 in- 
dustry filling (ahead of schedule) the 
enormous orders requested by Lend- 
Lease and the armed forces; it is sup- 
plying, with scarcely a hitch, the nec- 
essary containers for civilian commod- 
ities as well. 

This task has been accomplished de- 
spite an unending stream of restrictive 
orders and shortages in many of the 
substitute materials themselves——foil, 
glass, lumber, fabrics and_ plastics 
and, of course, in the manpower to 
fabricate them. 

Much of the current study of new 
packaging materials is occupied wholly 
with the present and, therefore, cannot 
be disclosed in detail. But we may be 
sure that the benefits of this war-in- 
spired research will carry over into 
peacetime to mark new highs of con- 
venience, economy and protection. 

Recently, high-flying Navy pilots de- 
liberately sent two packages hurtling 
downward, one landing on _ hard 





Coffee goes to war in snug packets made of aluminum foil, 
coated with a thermal plastic for hermetically heat-sealing 
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By VERNON E. BRINK 


ground, the other falling into the Dela- 
ware River. In each package were 
delicate instruments and distilled water 
in glass bottles and blood plasma fluid 
intended for disaster-stricken areas or 
isolated troops. When inspected, these 
contents were unharmed. Yet the car- 
tons were made of paper, metal-edged 
for added protection. 


PROCESSED PAPERS 


This is just one example of the hith- 
erto only suspected versatility of paper 
as a packaging material. In addition, 
there are paper cartons that are mois- 
ture-vapor proof, gas-tight, oil-resis- 
tant and heat-sealing. The Cambridge 
Paper Box Co., for example, is pro- 
ducing impregnated fiber containers 
for such products as thermos bottles, 
releasing metal for more vital uses. 

Similarly, the Sutherland Paper Co., 
anticipating heavy sales of coffee in 
the bean when vacuum-cans become 
unavailable, recently developed a cof- 
fee carton of moisture-proof and 
grease-proof paperboard lined with 
parchment and equipped with a lock- 
top, which permits grinding in retail 
stores. This parchment-lined paper- 
board is standard packaging material 


Cans of baked beans are being replaced by quick-froze# 
beans, packaged in cellophane and paperboard containers 


for dried-egg shipments by Lend-Lease, 

With the increased use of paper, 
manufacturers of adhesives are also 
making rapid advances in glues that 
withstand grease and water, and that 
can join labels to moisture-proof cel. 
lophane and to waxed paper. Mean- 
while, in the field of sizes, used to hold 
color on fancy boxes and coated paper, 
corn starch and soybeans are giving 
casein stiff competition. 

Not all the materials employed as 
substitutes now will survive the com- 
ing of peace. But the lessons gained 
from scarcity will make for less waste 
hereafter. We have always been prodi- 
gally wasteful in our use of tin. Now, 
with Singapore gone and our tin stock- 
pile rapidly shrinking, alternate ma- 
terials and processes are being utilized 
which may supplement tin in packag- 
ing even after Singapore is again in 
Allied hands. 

Ordinarily, tinplate is made by the 
“hot-dip” method, which uses 2.5 


pounds of tin per base box of black 
plate (sheet iron or steel that is not 
plated). This method has been supple: 
mented by two other methods of plat: 
ing—electrolytic and Bonderizing. By 
the former method, coatings can be 
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ied as thin as one-tenth pound per 
100 base box of black plate. Last year 
this method supplied about 40% of 
our tinplate requirements; when the 
war ends, it will become much more 
widely used. 

Bonderizing, which gets its name 
from Bonderite “K,” a product of the 
Parker Rust-Proof Co., also offers im- 
portant possibilities to canners as a 
post-war conserver of tin. Black plate 
coated with this product, when lac- 
quered, has a golden color pleasing to 
the eye. What’s more important, it can 
be bent, drawn, lock-seamed and 
crimped without serious loss of finish 
adhesion. 

Coatings for fiber containers of 
foodstuffs, dried eggs (where oxida- 
tion as well as moisture must be con- 
sidered), and Army rations presented 
a tough problem to packagers. Wax, 
in one or another of its various forms, 
wasn’t satisfactory; paraffin, while 
cheap, let moisture seep through car- 
ton-walls; amorphous or microcrystal- 
line waxes, while more moisture-proof, 
were too expensive. 

Recently, research chemists devel- 
oped a new type of thermoplastic coat- 
ing, made of non-essential materials, 
which is far superior to wax mixtures 
previously used. It not only penetrates 
paperboard to just the right depth, but 
also leaves a surface film which will 
not peel on cooling. 


LEAD-SILVER TUBES 


Modifications of this thermoplastic 
coating are being used now in the col- 
lapsible tube industry, to afford pro- 
tection against lead and thus make pos- 
sible the use of new lead and lead- 
silver alloy tubes. Such coatings are 
also finding use in new plastic tubes, 
to make them moisture-vapor proof, 
s0 as to prevent the contents from dry- 
ing out. 

Although this thermoplastic coating 
is barely out of the experimental stage, 
its post-war possibilities are already 
apparent. To packers using fiber con- 
lainers, it will mean a greater protec- 
five quality for their products than 
wer before thought possible. 
Cellophane, too, is getting its share 

attention by packagers seeking re- 

ents for metal. The Du Pont Co., 

ing been a producer of special 
for frozen foods, is bending 
every effort to adapt cellophane to as 
Wide a variety of frozen products as 
Possible. It has special technicians 
devoting most of their time to find- 
ing new applications for cellophane 
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in the dehydration field besides. 
Containers of cellophane. or of cel- 
lophane combined with fiberboard and 
other materials, have also been adopt- 
ed for a wide variety of other prod- 
ucts, including Army rations, baking 
powder, shortening, quick-frozen Bos- 
ton baked beans and dried soup mix- 
es. Moisture-proof and air-tight, these 
new cellophane packages not only save 
metal but, because of their light weight, 
save much shipping space as well. 
Similarly light and protective are 
aluminum foil cartons. When the war 
ends, aluminum production will be at 
an all-time high. Consequently, any 


new uses for this metal will be wel- 
comed. At present coffee goes to the 
battle fronts in snug, feather-weight 
packages made of aluminum foil one- 
thousandth of an inch thick and coat- 
ed on one side with a thin film of a 
thermal plastic for hermetically heat- 
sealing all four sides. 

These, of course, are just a few of 
the many new products and processes 
arising in the field of packaging as 
a result of the war. Inspired as sub- 
stitutes, they are proving so effective 
in wartime that when peace comes, 
they will continue as part of the estab- 
lished order of things. 


Japan's Place in the 
Post-War World 


By CARL CROW 


T is not too early to speculate on 
I what Japan’s position in the world 

will be after the war. We may be 
sure that the Japanese are worrying a 
great deal about it as our air power 
mounts and Chinese soldiers push the 
Japanese back down the Yangtze. No 
peace terms have been discussed, but 
some very safe guesses can be made 
as to what some of them will be. Be- 
ing the realists that they are, the Chi- 
nese will probably not demand any 
cash indemnity from the Japanese. 
They know it could not be paid unless 
Japan were allowed to rebuild her in- 
dustrial empire and again dominate 
the economy of the Far East. 

However, Japan has many _proper- 
ties of different kinds in China—mines, 
power plants, mills and factories—of 
a total value of several billion dollars. 
Some of these properties were acquired 
with a certain deference to legal pro- 
cedure, but with the aid of coercion. 
Most were stolen outright. It goes 
without saying that a victorious China 
will strip Japan of all her possessions 
on Chinese soil. This legitimate de- 
mand by the Chinese will have the sup- 
port of the United Nations, which has 
pledged the restitution of stolen prop- 
erty. 

A great many Chinese factories were 
deliberately destroyed by the Japanese, 
others were dismantled and removed 
to Japan. A demand that these be re- 
placed will be made by the Chinese 


and this can be done most effectively 
by the removal of factories from Japan 
to China. Another property which the 
Chinese will probably take will be the 
greater part of Japan’s mercantile ma- 
rine. The recent surrender of extra- 
territorial rights by the United States, 
Great Britain and other powers gives 
China control of shipping on her 
coasts and rivers, and the ships taken 
from Japan will find immediate and 
profitable employment. 


RESTITUTION PLUS 


The Japanese have not had time to 
do much large-scale looting in other 
parts of East Asia which they have 
occupied, but what they have taken 
will be restored to its owners. They 
have great plantations in Mindinao 
which were legally acquired many 
years ago and used as a base for 
political and military plots directed 
against the United States. It is un- 
thinkable that the Philippine govern- 
ment will allow this dangerous Japa- 
nese colony to continue in existence. 
The land will undoubtedly be taken 
over and sold to settlers on easy terms. 

It appears at this stage as if the 
peace terms will leave Japan in about 
the same position it occupied when 
Perry made his famous treaty. Future 
generations of Americans will remem- 
ber Pearl Harbor and will not repeat 
the past mistake of helping Japan to 
become a world power. 
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How to “Break in’ 
New Workers 


The induction process 
has four steps, all of 
them equally important 


OR years experts in employee re- 

lations have made the observation 

that the future worth of newly- 
employed workers is greatly dependent 
on the impressions they gather and the 
adjustments they make during the first 
few days on the job, during the break- 
ing-in period. This observation as- 
sumes special importance under the 
stress of wartime expansion and em- 
ployment turnover. Yet this same 
stress is causing many companies to 
speed up the orientation period, which 
is something to be avoided. 

The assumption of new work always 
calls for an adjustment on the part of 
the worker, and the supervisor has the 
ideal opportunity, during this adjust- 
ment period, to get the new worker off 
on the right foot and, what is just as 
important, to establish a good relation- 
ship with him. 


MUST FEEL "AT HOME" 


It’s fairly obvious that something 
more than the bare knowledge of how 
to run a turret lathe or a punch press 
is essential in the interests of esprit de 
corps and employee good-will. The 
worker must be made to feel “at 
home”; he must feel that he shares a 
certain responsibility along with all 
the other employees, the responsibility 
of the company in the war-effort. This 
“something more,” this “at home” 
feeling, can best be given the worker 
during the induction period. 

A number of questions are bound 
to come up. Is there any set system, 
any blueprint for indoctrination, that 
can be applied in all cases? Can all 
new workers be inducted alike? What 
about transferred or rehired workers? 

Most induction systems of merit 
(and there are many) can be broken 
down into four main steps. The first 
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is an interview between the supervisor 
and the newcomer. The manner in 
which the supervisor conducts this in- 
terview creates the worker’s initial at- 
titude toward the supervisor and, in a 
larger sense, toward the company in 
general. It’s up to the supervisor to 
win the worker’s confidence, and he 
can do this by giving the worker a 
chance to talk about himself, to tell of 
his ambitions, his hobbies, even his 
home life. This friendly chat makes 
for a mutual understanding. The 
worker should get from this first talk 
a feeling that the supervisor is looking 
out for the best interests of the work- 
ers under him, that, besides blame 
when blame is called for, he'll get 
praise when praise is due—that the 
supervisor is the link between the 
rank-and-file employees and the execu- 
tives. 

The second step in the induction 
system consists of the presentation of 
information, general and_ specific, 
about the company; its founding, his- 
tory, background, policies, etc. Such 
information is best absorbed over a 
period of a few days. Many organiza- 
tions have handbooks titled “My Com- 
pany,” etc., which incorporate all the 
information in easily-digested form. 
Company policies are quite important 
to the worker and it should be pointed 
out that they were formed in the in- 
terests of both management and labor. 


COMPANY RULES IMPORTANT 


The third step in the process is edu- 
cating the worker in regard to facts 
that had best be known about his job. 
This doesn’t mean job instruction, 
which follows the induction period, 
but rather such information as safety 
rules, fire drills, location of wash- 
rooms, lockers, cafeteria and social 
opportunities (bowling leagues, soft- 
ball team, etc.). It should also include 
specific information about what it is 
his department manufactures and how 
it’s used in the overall production pic- 


ture. Wage rates, raise schedules (if 
any), payroll deductions, incentives, 
anything and everything that bears on 
the payday check should be discussed, 

The fourth and last step in the in- 
duction process is the actual introduc. 
tion of the newcomer to his fellow. 
workers-to-be. If possible, he should 
be placed near the desk or bench of a 
worker of the same age and sex and 
general background as himself. A wise 
move for the supervisor is for him to 
give the employee a little insight into 
the lives of the people about him. 


THE SUPERVISOR'S JOB 


Throughout the entire induction 
process, the supervisor has the oppor- 
tunity to gather reference material on 
the new worker, material which is in- 
valuable in the future. After all, to get 
best results, the supervisor must know 
the men (or women) under him. This 
knowledge is outside the pale of any 
questionnaire or employment applica- 
tion and can only be obtained through 
informal conversation. 

Transferred or rehired workers pre- 
sent a slightly different and generally 
somewhat easier problem. In the case 
of transferred workers, the supervisor 
should make certain that the worker 
understands why he’s been trans 
ferred. If there is any question in the 
employee’s mind, it may fester and 
make for ill-will and lack of attention. 
Earnings, expected output, etc., should 
be explained in full, though the work- 
er may be fully aware of these things, 
in order to leave no room for mis- 
understanding. A rehired worker re- 
quires a little different approach, since 
company policy, wage rates, etc., may 
have undergone some modifications 
since he left. A full explanation of all 
changes should be offered. 

In fact, understanding is the keynote 
of inducting workers, of making them 
feel at home and speeding the arrival 
of the time when they become a pro- 
ductive part of the company. 
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g igure OLD SAYING about the pen being 
mightier than the sword was never truer 
than it is today. 


The swords of modern war are tanks and 
planes and ships and bombs. These things cost 
money ... huge sums of money .. . and that 
makes money the first requirement in fightiig 
a war. 


Every time an American opens up a fountain 
pen and writes a check to pay taxes, or to buy 
a War Bond, or to sign a pledge to put at least 
10% of his pay into War Bonds, that pen is 
helping to make possible the swords of mod- 
ern warfare. 


Your Government not only can’t fight a war 
without money, but Victory will require all the 
money you can spare! And your Government 
needs that money right now! 


Buy all the War Bonds you possibly can. Buy 
them regularly by making every pay day Bond 
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day! No doubt you are now doing your bit ... 
but the time has come for all of us to do our 
best. Buy an extra War Bond this month. 


Through investment in Government Bonds, 
your life insurance companies are helping to 
finance the war effort. Metropolitan, for ex- 
ample, has invested substantial sums for the 
benefit of its policyholders. Metropolitan’s 
Home Office and Field employees are also buy- 
ing War Bonds by direct purchase as well as 
through the Payroll Savings Plan. 


Our boys are giving their lives . . . the least 
that we can do is to lend our money! U.S. War 
Savings Stamps may be purchased from any 
Metropolitan agent, or at any Metropolitan 
office. 
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Bill Stout: Sky Prophet 


A fantastic man? Yes! But only because he lives 
in the future. He discusses his post-war planes 


HE other day, William B. Stout 

announced that he is designing 

three new sky vehicles for which 
he foresees mass markets at the close 
of the war. Leaders in the automotive 
and aviation industries promptly took 
notice, for when Bill Stout talks about 
the future, it is with an authority they 
have learned to heed. 

The skepticism with which his pre- 
dictions were once received has dis- 
appeared. He is one prophet who has 
lived to see his early dreams come true. 
And he keeps 
right on reaching 
into the realm of 
the imagination 
for ideas, and 
then developing 
them into ma- 
chines that really 
work, 

A flying passen- 
ger automobile, 
with detachable wings, is one of the 
new vehicles Stout is planning. An- 
other is the “roadable airplane,” with 
folding wings, which, on landing, can 
be used as a delivery truck. The third 
is the “Helicab,” a development of the 
helicopter, which will fly forward, 
backward, up, down or sideways—or 
stand still in the air. 

Thin, nervous, with a shock of gray- 
ing hair waving over his head, Stout 
has a boyish manner that impresses 
you most, at first. You find it hard to 
believe he is 63. He can’t keep his fin- 
gers off a pencil and, as he talks, he 
illustrates his points by scribbling a 
sketch. For instance, when I asked 
him, at his laboratory in West Dear- 
born, what his “Helicab” will look 
like, he replied by jotting down the 
rough outline which is reproduced on 
this page. 

This facility with a pencil gained 
Stout a job as a cartoonist on the 
Chicago Tribune 30 years ago, soon 
after he left the University of Minne- 
sota. Already he was on fire with the 





Bill Stout 
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possibilities of flying, and became avi- 
ation editor of his paper in 1912. By 
the time we entered World War I, he 
was chief engineer of the aircraft di- 
vision of the Packard Motor Co. He 
began work on a plane to carry the 
famous Liberty engine. In the midst 


‘of this enterprise, in 1918, he was 


called to Washington to be technical 
adviser to the National Aircraft Board. 

Stout advanced an idea which then 
seemed fantastic. If the wing of an 
airplane is the only part that lifts, he 
argued, why expose anything but the 
wing? The protruding wires, struts. 
radiators and landing gears he called 
“parasite parts,” and he estimated that 
the de Haviland plane was wasting 237 
of its 400 horsepower pulling these 
through the air. 

The board listened, eyebrows lifted. 
Stout grabbed a pencil. He sketched a 
racing motor boat pulling a log. That 
illustrated the idea so well that the 
matter was clinched; the Government 
authorized his plane. It was the first 
internally braced cantilever airplane of 
veneer and wood ever constructed in 
the United States and led to the first 
American commercial monoplane, the 
historic “Batwing.” This was built in 
the new Stout laboratories in Detroit. 


AUTOS, TRAINS, TOO 


Stout went to the top as an airplane 
designer. But he was impatient with 
other modes of travel also. His famous 
Ford tri-motor plane was followed by 
the Scarab auto, with a host of radical 
features pooh-poohed by the auto in- 
dustry, later adopted one by one. In 
1936, he built the “Railplane” for the 
Pullman Co., the first streamlined, 
light-weight, high-speed gasoline driv- 
en train in America; it was construct- 
ed of welded steel tubing covered with 
duralumin. 

The Union Pacific’s first streamlined 
train, the M1000I, followed, and Stout 
returned to dreams of air flivvers. He 
had built his Sky Car I in 1931, but 


the depression forced postponement, 
Sky Car II was a revolutionary stain. 
less steel, all-welded plane, built to 
sell for around $1,000 on a mass-pro. 
duction basis. 

The skeptics shook their heads—un. 
til the contraption flew! But a hangar 
fire destroyed the test plane and World 
War II had broken out. Stout’s imagi- 
nation was needed again by Uncle 
Sam. His laboratories became a divi- 
sion of Consolidated Vultee, and Stout 
now bends his energies to warplane 
design. 


“INSECTS OUR TEACHERS” 


But his leaping mind can’t be re- 
strained. Chatting in his office, he 
points to a housefly walking on the 
ceiling. 

“The fly can land upside down, 
gracefully, easily, without skidding or 
taxi-ing,” Stout exclaims impatiently. 
“Why can’t planes do as well?” 

In his laboratory, Stout peers at a 
four-winged dragonfly through a stro- 
hoscope, adjusting and synchronizing 
the light of the instrument with the 
beat of the creature’s wings. 

“I’m studying flying from a master,” 
he explains simply. “Insects are our 
teachers; we who wish to fly as well 
as they do are the inquisitive pupils.” 

There, perhaps, is the magic key to 
Stout’s great achievements. He is as 
inquisitive as a schoolboy, as fresh 
and impressionable as a youth in his 
teens. For 35 years he has been carry: 
ing on a one-man war against accept: 
ing the obvious. To Stout, nothing is 
commonplace, and, as a_ corollary, 
nothing that he can imagine seems too 
fantastic to attempt. 
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As this global war developed, America became 
shut off from nearly 75% of her normal imports 
of manganese . . . an essential ingredient in 


every pound of alloy steel. 


With very little available domestic production 
of manganese, there was an imperative need for 
a new source of supply, notwithstanding stock- 
piles and some continuing shipments from the 
Caribbean. A combination of foresight, and fast 
hard work made possible on-time deliveries of 


essential manganese from our own U.S. resources. 


At Butte, Montana, Anaconda Copper Mining 
Company controlled large deposits of manga- 


nese ores. They were extremely low-grade, how- 
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This 270°ft. rotary kiln at Anaconda, Montana, is the largest oven of its kind in the world. 


ever, and incapable of practical recovery by any 
known process. For a number of years, Ana- 
conda had been carrying on special research 
seeking to develop an efficient method of treat- 
ing the ores. Success came in 1939—just when 


the acuteness of the need became apparent. 


Anaconda engineers and construction forces 
swung into action. An entire new manganese 
plant was built and when America entered the 
war, production was in full swing helping to 
make our steel industry independent of foreign 
sources of supply. Production achievements like 
this are typical of American industry—and of 


the way Anaconda answered the call to war. 
43305 
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Wecharajtine OorTtovk 


By GENE ROBB 


HEN Congressmen return to 

Washington from their holiday 

with the home folks, they'll find 
the administration more amenable to 
their counsel in foreign affairs and less 
opposed to their tinkering with domes- 
tic matters. Though there are dis- 
senters among the High Command at 
the White House, the more “practical” 
wing is prevailing in the contention 
that congressional support and confi- 
dence are essential right now to estab- 
lish any enduring framework for the 
U. S. to build upon when victory is 
won. 

War agencies are making progress 
in replacing theory and theorists with 
common sense and more experienced 
administrators. Every effort will be 
made to avoid head-on col- 
lisions with Congress over 
basic policies. Enough in- 
stances of ineptness and 
skull-duggery remain, how- 
ever, to give the watchdogs 
on Capitol Hill opportunity 
to expose and correct them. 

How to make the transi- 
tion from war to peace will 
come to the forefront of 
discussion and debate. 
Business is lagging in get- 
ting together on first prin- 
ciples of a tapering off and 
change-over program. Pro- 








tion will be given to supplying the 
home front. Somewhat more generous 
allotments of raw materials for civilian 
production won't be converted swiftly 
enough to avert sharper shortages for 
the balance of the year, but the admin- 
istration is anxious to convince the 
people that it isn’t neglecting their 
basic needs. 

Food supplies will be badly out of 
balance but quite ample. The program 
of enlarged food production in 1944 
will be set up in collaboration with 
congressional leaders within the next 
two months. The idea of complete gov- 
ernment control of farm crops through 
contracts to purchase entire harvest at 
fixed prices will not be accepted. 
There will be crop goals and there may 
be premiums to persuade 
farmers to grow what the 
Government wants most. 
Also Federal purchases by 
CCC will be continued as 
a rough lever on prices and 
production. 

As important to business 
as the question of supply 
are matters of variety and 
quality of the food, cloth- 
ing, homewares and service 
that will be available to 
civilian customers. Opposed 
to bureaucratic grading and 
standardization of 








cedure for orderly and or- 
ganized transition is pres- 
ently more important than 
post-war planning because 
it will lay the foundation 
of government and busi- 
ness relationships for the 
next decade. 

How to modify the economic largesse 
of lend-lease and avoid an Uncle Shy- 
lock aftermath in post-war dealings 
with other United Nations poses a 
series of vitally important questions 
calling for the most tactful frankness 
to answer. Self-interest must be dis- 
tinguished from selfishness, but reck- 
less generosity is not self-interest, par- 
ticularly when it cannot be long 
continued. 

In the immediate future more atten- 
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con- 
& sumer goods, business is 
faced with the job of show- 


ing the people that its best 
performance under wartime 
conditions is better than 
any system of regimented 
standards the Government 
may suggest. Truth in label- 
ing and the complete explanation of 
why pre-war achievements of public 
service must be temporarily relaxed 
are urged by business leaders as neces- 
sary insurance against blame from 
those who would discredit the free 
enterprise system. 

A Fall campaign to show how dif- 
ferent civilian industries have over- 
come the production and distribution 
obstacles created by the war is under 
serious consideration. Other Autumn 


so 


drives will compete for public atten. 
tion. 

Leveling off of war production about 
20% under 1943 goals will be count. 
ered with an_ intensified program 
geared to the general theme of “Let's 
finish what they started—quick.” 

Scrap for steel making is coming in 
much too slowly and another nation. 
wide scrap collection drive is planned 
this Fall. Now, however, the greatest 
difficulty is not in getting youngsters 
to round up the scrap but in getting 
“junkies” and other middle men to 
keep it flowing into the steel mills. 


WON'T TALK TAXES 


Treasury officials will be soft-pedal- 
ing talk of new and higher taxes in 
September, while the third War Loan 
Drive is in progress. Not now but later 
they will express their horror over the 
idea gaining circulation among con- 
gressmen that it would be best not to 
make any substantial change in tax 
rates in the 1944 election year. Much 
criticism has been voiced against the 
timing of the new loan campaign be- 
cause it will coincide with the unpleas- 
ant experience taxpayers will encounter 
September 15, when all must estimate 
and many must pay extra on their 
1943 incomes. If the drive goes over 
the top with the public, however, it 
will be a significant vindication of 
Morgenthau’s insistence on voluntary 
as opposed to compulsory bond buy- 
ing. 

The biggest Fall campaign will be 
the scramble for manpower. Civilian 
lines and all fields of distribution will 
be using every possible channel to re- 
cruit more housewives and part-time 
help. 

War industries will emphasize the 
critical and deferable character of their 
jobs to lure pre-Pearl Harbor fathers 
under 38. According to present plans, 
fathers in the enlarged list of non- 
deferable jobs are about the only ones 
who will be drafted this year. Men in 
the new list of critical specialties will 
probably get what amounts to perma- 
nent deferment regardless of depend- 
ents and even if unmarried. 
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READERS SAY: 


{Continued from page 5) 


@F. L. Ratu, Brooklyn, N. Y.: I get real 
mad when I receive the statements of some 
of our large companies, and protest to them 
about the outrageous salaries, bonuses and 
the new idea, pensions, while leaving stock- 
holders holding the bag with little or often 
no dividends. Why do they strain every 
nerve to find ways and means to pay some- 
body with these millions and forget to share 
with the stockholders, who are the real 
backbone of every company. Men on top 
should be well paid, but not beyond all 
reason. With the Government and labor 
unions on the one side grabbing, and the 
executive staff of companies on the other, 
the stockholders are like the story of old 
“Dogs getting the crumbs”—if any. 


COMMENTS 


This letter should have been written many 
years ago. 

For many years I have read your maga- 
zine and I like it very much. I like your 
outlook on life and I admire your courage 
in writing just what you think. 

I am glad that you continue to print 
“Thoughts on the Business of Life”—and 
that you include a Text from the Bible on 
that page. 

The “Washington Outlook” page has been 
a worthwhile addition in recent years. 

Joseph D. Goodman’s “Investment Point- 
ers” are read with interest.—J. O. WALKER, 
Detroit, Mich. 


DOING GOOD 


I most heartily commend the magnificent 
work Forses is doing. To my mind it is 
bold in courage, clear cut, logical and dis- 
criminative in its economic philosophy. I 
feel it is doing good in correcting some of 
the evils of our country.—WiILLIs Baxter 
Boro, Secretary-Manager, Leesville-Vernon 
Parish Chamber of Commerce, Leesville, La. 


CORRECTION 


May I correct that which appeared in the 
table on page 13 of the August 15th issue 
of Forses: Fiberglas is not manufactured by 
the Owens-Illinois Glass Co., but is manu- 
factured by the Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corp. The Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. is 
owned by the Owens-Illinois Glass Co. of 
Toledo, Ohio, and the Corning Glass Works 
of Corning, N. Y., but the Fiberglas Corp. 
is an entirely separate entity. “Fiberglas” 
is the name of our product and is also the 
name of our company.—JaNn S. Irving, 
a Fiberglas Corp., New York 
ity. 


IMPRESSED 


I want to tell you how much I enjoy your 
magazine, and I hope I will not have to do 
without it at any time. Although I enjoy all 
the articles, I am especially impressed with 
Fact and Comment, the page on Thoughts 
and the Two-Line Editorials. 

I think your magazine is a keen interpreter 
of business in that it advances the theory 
of better human relations and leadership. 
These qualities, I think, are of inestimable 
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value in the business world and are being 
recognized by executives everywhere. I am 
passing the magazine on to my friends.— 
RosELLA BunnerR, Greenwood, Miss. 


COVER TO COVER 


Each issue is read from cover to cover.— 
Joseru F. Fasnacut, Lancaster, Pa. 


SHORT SPEECH 


The best short speech that I ever heard 
against unionism was published in your last 
issue under the heading “Two-Line Edito- 
rials”: “Why should labor have a voice in 
management unless management be given a 
voice in unions?” Nothing else has to be 
said as to the relation between capitalism 
and unionism. I congratulate you on this 
wonderful speech!—Frank J. Tomczak, 
Chicago, Ill. 


“Hard Knocks,” or the 
American Way 


NUMBER of books dealing with 

the pioneering experiences of 
many of the great industrial institu- 
tions of America have recently come 
across my desk. The stories of these 
successful businesses largely follow the 
same pattern. Each is a picture of the 
courage and resolute purpose that 
could only find expression in a land 
of free initiative and free opportunity. 
The obstacle and hazards of these 


early pioneers of American industry 
made up the famous “School of Hard 
Knocks,” from which they graduated. 

Such a growing library of Ameri- 
can enterprise serves to remind us that 
the story of every great business in 
America, big and small, follows large- 
ly the same pattern. Success lay in the 
determination of some one who came 
up the hard way. 

To face a payroll and not know 
where to turn, to plead for financial 
help and be told “nothing doing,” and 
then to find help coming. providential- 
ly from some unexpected source—this 
is the human story of private enter- 
prise that made America great, for it 
was founded on a keen sense of in- 
tangible values and a venturing faith 
in each other. 

Will the business pioneering of to- 
morrow be confined to a wheelbarrow 
of government ediet? Will the funda- 
mentals of successful private enterprise 
be no more? The answer is “no.” The 
“University of Hard Knocks” still 
lives. Men with vision, determination 
and faith in their neighbors must work 
together to build up the strong indus- 
trial life of America tomorrow. 

Free enterprise is the basis of a free 
America. 

—BENNETT CHAPPLE, assistant to the 
president, American Rolling Mill Co. 
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Do You Have Any 
Questions About 


BRAZIL? 


Trade practices? 
Manufacturing facilities? 


Send Them at Once to 


FORBES 


We have just completed arrangements to have your questions 
answered in an article in ForBEs by 


CARL CROW 


world famous traveler and observer . . 
life in the outposts of progress . . 


Business procedure? 
Sales oppor- 
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Funny Business 


We introduce M. C. Gaines, pioneer in the comic 
magazine industry, which has 18,000,000 customers 


HIS month your son or daugh- 

ter—and some 17,999,999 other 

boys and girls of all ages—includ- 
ing soldiers, sailors, marines, war 
workers and salespeople—will buy 
current issues of comic magazines, 
just as they did last month and will 
do next. 

Out of approximately 6,000,000 of 
those newsstand dimes—about one- 
third of all the comic books sold—an 
infinitesimal sliver of a penny will 
eventually trickle back into the pock- 
ets of M. C. Gaines and his associates, 
leaders in the comic magazine field. 


TRACED TO CAVEMAN 


After the comic monthlies had be- 
come a recognized part of the Ameri- 
can scene, writers and educators— 
Gaines included—rushed into print 
with penetrating hindsight. The comic 
book, they have said, is the ultimate 
and inevitable development of the 
modern graphic arts, and its geneal- 
ogy has been specifically (though per- 
haps laboriously) traced back to the 
caveman who painstakingly scratched 
on tablets of stone. 

Truthfully, however, comic maga- 
zine conception was much less historic. 
On a pleasant Spring afternoon in 
1933, M. C. Gaines, who had been 
drifting about in advertising and sales 
promotional work for the dozen years 
before, preferring such activity (after 
U. S. Army service in World War I) 
to his more sedentary pre-war school 
principalship, was visiting a friend at 
Eastern Color Printing Co. He hap- 
pened to pick up a broadside issued 
by the Ledger Syndicate, reproducing 
Sunday comic features in one-quarter 
newspaper page size. 

Abstractly, he folded the sheet, 
measured it, did a little mental calcu- 
lation. “Say!” he exclaimed, “you 
could run stuff like this in 32s or 64s. 
Ought to make a nice premium book!” 

“We've done it already,” came the 
response. “Here, look!” And a 32- 
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M. C. Gaines: “A letter of complaint is a personal challenge." 


page comic magazine—Funnies On 
Parade—was pulled out of a drawer. 
Containing reprints of Sunday pages, 
it was exactly what he had visualized. 

Pressing the subject, he learned that 
10,000 copies had been printed experi- 
mentally, that one big company had 
bought them for premium use, and 
that nobody was at all excited about 
the idea. 


BECAME SPECIALIST 


Before the year was out, Gaines 
made himself a specialist on comic 
magazines. He sold scores—hundred- 
thousands and quarter-millions!—to 
national advertisers. 

And so, with his interest still purely 
that of the commission on a printing 
sale, Gaines approached Dell Publish- 
ing Co. 

An order was signed for 35,000 


copies of Famous Funnies. The issue 


sold out quickly, and was followed by 
others. The continuing sale inspired 
similar publications, and by 1936 the 
boom was well under way with a doz- 
en or more comic magazines on news- 
stands. Meantime, Gaines had taken 
charge of the color printing plant for 
McClure Syndicate, and the major 
part of the growing business was flow- 
ing through his hands. 

Came 1937. Several of Gaines’ 
friends formed a corporation to pub- 
lish Detective Comics. “We've got a 
real editorial policy,” they said. “All 
new material—fast-moving adventure 
stories, 6 to 13 pages long—no serials, 
but the same strong characters con- 
tinuing from issue to issue.” Gaines 
took the printing order, said nothing, 
and decided to watch. 

Month after month, the press run on 
Detective Comics increased. Shrewdly, 

{Continued on page 27) 
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BOUNCE, BALLS, BOUNCE! 


LPR, FOR DRM sealed 4 GEE o> 
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2 (Synthetic) 5 (Synthetic) 1 (Natural) 
SIX SOLID BALLS OF RUBBER caught in the act of bouncing by a 


high-speed camera that shoots at the speed of 1/6592 of a second. All 
of them were dropped from exactly the same height...and yet, what 
adifference there is! One of the balls is made of a compound containing 
natural rubber. Each of the other five balls contains one of the five 
major types of synthetic rubber. 
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3 (Synthetic 


6 (Synthetic) 4 (Synthetic) 
Can you pick out which of the balls is made of the rubber used in 
making Army barrage balloons? Which rubber is being used today for 
making tires for military and essential civilian cars? Which oneis used 
for bullet-sealing gasoline hose? Which for insulating tape? Which for 
making lacquer hose? Try your skill. You will find the answers to these 
questions in the box at the bottom of this page. 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER IS NOT 
JUST ONE NEW KIND OF RUBBER 


Itis a whole family of new materials each with its own important uses 


Bounce the balls as much as you please. One bounces 
high. One bounces low. One bounces in between. But 
which ball is best? Actually, there is no one “best kind” 
of rubber for every purpose. Without all of these main 
types of rubber, natural and synthetic, it would not be 
possible to provide our fighting forces with the tools 
they need to give our enemies the beating they deserve 
and bring our men home with the victory won with the 
greatest possible speed. 


The rubber industry, the chemical and petroleum 
industries, and the Government, working as a team, 
have made this achievement possible. By pooling all 
their experience with synthetic rubber and all their 
resources and “/know how,” they have broken the threat 
of “rubber shortage” the Axis counted on to throw us 
out of the war. More than that, they have produced 
kinds and types of synthetic rubber that can do jobs 
better than they have ever been done before for special 
purposes... and for all time declared our independence 
from any future cut-off of the nation’s rubber supply. 


That is the true meaning of the synthetic rubber pro- 
gram to the American people today. We are proud to 
have contributed our experience and our resources to 
doing this job . . . and doing it in record-breaking. 
history-making time. 

What the future holds for synthetic rubber is still not 
fully known. But this much is certain. When this war is 


Listen to United States Rubber Company program, featuring New York-Phil- 
harmonic Symphony Orchestra, Carl Van Doren, and a guest star, broadcast over 
Columbia network every Sunday afternoon 3:00 to 4:30 P. M. Eastern War Time 


1230 Sixth Avenue «+ Rockefeller Center + New York 20, N. Y. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
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won, with the knowledge we are gaining through the 
use of all these synthetic rubbers every day, and using 
them with natural rubber, your peacetime products, 
whether tires for your car, waterproof footwear for your 
children or gasoline hose for your service station, will 
give you better service than the best we knew before 
Pearl Harbor. 








HERE ARE THE ANSWERS TO THE WAR JOBS EACH ONE CAN DO 


1. This ball was made with 
natural rubber—used in limited 
quantities today in combination 
with synthetic rubber because 
of our small reserve stock. 


2. Used for making tires be- 
cause it is nearest to natural 
rubber in most of its character- 
istics which means it can be 
processed quickly and efficiently. 
It also can be used to replace 
natural rubber for many other 
purposes. 

3. Used for making solvent and 
lacquer hose and other products 
where the utmost resistance to 
solvents is needed, because many 
solvents would eat up natural 
rubber and other types of syn- 
thetic rubber. This one can 
“take it” for years. 


4. Used for making bullet-seal- 
ing gasoline hose for our fighter 
planes and bombers because 
gasoline has little or no effect on 
it. This type of synthetic rubber 
has many uses, especially when 
resistance to petroleum prod- 
ucts is important. 


5S. Used as a coating for Army 
barrage balloons and for many 
other special purposes because 
it holds gas in tight and because 
it resists the effects of sunlight 
and oil. 


6. Used for making insulating 
tape and other products. It is 
soft and pliable, maintains its 
stickiness for a long period, and 
it is odorless. 








THE NATION'S BIGGEST STOCK PILE OF RUBBER IS STILL THE 
RUBBER ON OUR CARS AND TRUCKS...CONSERVE YOUR TIRES! 


In Canada: Dominion Rubber Company, Ltd. 
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FLYING LIFEBOATS 


Eleven-man, “flying” lifeboats are 
an ingenious British idea for rescuing 
aviators downed at sea. Equipped with 
sails, motors and fuel, the boats are 
dropped from planes by parachutes. 
Food, water, radio, clothes, maps and 
medical supplies are also provided. 


MOVIES FOR MORALE 


Movies “while you eat” are scoring 
a four-star hit with workers in many 
war plants. Shown at lunch periods in 
serial style—a couple of reels a day— 
the films are not only making a sharp 
cut in absenteeism, but are proving 
excellent morale-boosters as well. 





MOBILE “LIVING ROOM"? 


Tomorrow's car may be a miniature 
“living room” on wheels, according to 
some observers. With rear-axle motors 
providing greater space, models of the 


bw leas 


future are expected to be a cross be- 
tween a station wagon and a trailer. 
with room for armchairs, lamps, etc. 


WHALE MEAT 


Whale meat is the latest addition to 
civilian diets in San Francisco. Un- 
rationed, tasty and inexpensive, whale 
steaks are scheduled for an early ap- 
pearance on menus throughout the 
country. 


ELECTRONIC “CHEMIST” 


Synthetic rubber output will shortly 
get a big boost as a result of a West- 
inghouse-developed, electronic “mass 
spectrometer.” Faster and more accu- 
rate than a dozen top-notch chemists, 
the device swiftly and precisely ana- 
lyzes complicated gases formed in mak- 
ing butadiene, a principal ingredient 
of many types of synthetic rubber. 
This electronic “chemist” requires 
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ALVIN T. COATE 


President and Founder 


From local efforts in 1901, to operations in 
34 States in 1943 ... from serving a few, 
beginning with the ending of one war, to 
thousands through World War No. 1, and on 
into the present wor . . . is the history of 
Insurance Audit and Inspection Co. growth 
during peace times and war times, through 
days of prosperity and depression. 

In this time we have examined and super- 
vised all forms of insurance amounting to 
millions upon millions of dollars. We have 
served responsible individuals or concerns in 
every field of endeavor. As specialists in 
solving Business Insurance problems we have 
won nation-wide recognition. Such service 
invites your attention and inquiry. Without 
obligation, of course. 
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Business 
Insurance 


In Step with Your Needs 


Keeping business insurance in step with the 
values and needs of your operations is a 
vital matter. It calls for constant and expe- 
rienced attention. 

Left to itself, insurance gets out of step. 
Like Alice in Wonderland, business insurance 
has to be kept in motion even to stay where 
it was. 

This is why we suggest our continuing su- 
pervisory service. It reaches every kind of 
policy throughout the year. Its central pur- 
pose is remedial. 

We do not sell insurance. We supervise it — 
operating through territorial representatives 
in 34 states—on a Service Fee basis compar- 
able to an attorney’s annual retainer. We 
solicit your inquiry for detailed information 
which involves no cost or obligation. 


INSURANCE AUDIT AND INSPECTION CO. 


SUITE 814 + HUME-MANSUR BUILDING = INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


TOMORROW 


We Help You Keep 








only a thimbleful of gas for each tey 
and will free hundreds of scientists 
from tedious testing jobs in rubber 
plants. 


PROBLEM CLUB 


Forward-looking executives of Sap 
Diego, Calif., scanning the future for 
post-war prospects, have organized q 
“Post-War Problems Club.” Its pur. 
pose: To discuss tomorrow’s problems 
and the various plans offered for their 
solution. 


PEACE PRODUCT PUSHED 


The Cessna Aircraft Co., Wichita, 
Kan., is already promoting its post- 
war “family plane” by adopting a 
“priority” purchasing plan based on 
the registration of War Bonds. The 
company assigns each prospective pur- 
chaser a temporary priority number 
with the registration of as little as 
a $25 bond. This is replaced with a 
permanent number when the registra. 
tion total rises to $500. Registrants are 
under no obligation to take advantage 
of their priority ratings. 


PLEXI-A-PLUGS 


Transparent Plexiglas ear plugs have 
been devised to protect workers’ hear- 
ing against the noisy rumble of war 
plant machinery. The plugs are mold. 
ed from scrap of the plastic used in 
bomber noses and turrets. An employee 
at California’s McClellan Field got the 


idea. 


“SWAP SHOP” 


The Redistribution Division of the 
War Production Board—that’s the pre- 
tentious name of a newly-created gov- 
ernment “swap shop,” which is serving 
as a national clearing house for hard- 
to-get war materials. The board’s staff 
aids material-scarce manufacturers by 
keeping a constant jook-out for surplus 
supplies of everything from woodpulp 
to steam engines. 


MINIATURE POSTERS 


Absentee-plagued war plants may 
now take advantage of a novel series 
of red, white and blue pay envelope 
inserts which graphically portray the 
ill effects of lost manpower. Designed 
in the form of miniature posters, the 
reverse side of each insert contains an 
inspirational message appealing to ab- 
sentees’ patriotism. The Goodyear 
Printing and Stationery Co., New York 
City. is responsible for the idea. 
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MINIATURE FLAG 


Miniature American flags, complete 
with pole, base and gold-tasseled cord, 
are being distributed as a patriotic 
gesture by the Southern Federal Sav- 
ings & Loan Association, Atlanta, Ga. 
Cards accompanying the flags are in- 
scribed with the famous words: 
“Breathes there the man, with soul so 
dead, who never to himself hath said, 
this is my own, my native land!” 


COW-HAIR CLOTHING 


Clothing is now being made from 
cow’s hair, according to the latest re- 
ports from Denmark. A special process 
converts the hair to a condition suit- 
able for spinning. 


STEEL WOOL SUBSTITUTE 
A fish net especially treated with 


rosin is a new type of pot cleaner, tak- 
ing the place of steel wool, that the 
Metal Moss Manufacturing Co., Chi- 
cago, is offering in a 10¢ package to 
retailers. Easy to handle, it looks like 
a stiffened sponge, but does the job. 


TO THE POINT 


We all hate regimentation. But a 
certain amount is going to be essen- 
tial for the immediate period following 
the war. As soon as production steps 
up to meet the demand, which will be 
intensified 100 times over any previous 
period, controls should be relaxed. I 
wouldn’t think they would be necessary 
for more than six months.—ALFRED P. 
SLOAN Jr., chairman, General Motors 
Corp. 


About 65,000 workers in the manu- 
facturing industries of the United 
States suffered disabling injuries dur- 
ing May. These injuries represent a 
direct loss of 1,300,000 man-days of 
production effort, a loss equivalent to 
the withdrawal of 50,000 workers from 
their manufacturing activities for the 
entire month.—U. S. DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOR. 


The amount of meat supplied by 
Australia and New Zealand alone as 
“reverse lend-lease” is greater than 
that sent from the United States to 
Great Britain—-New York Times. 


Railroad wage rates are not respon- 
sive to business adversities. In such 
periods the employees insist that abil- 
ity to pay is wholly irrelevant. What 
they really mean is that inability to 
pay is irrelevant, whereas ability to 
pay is altogether otherwise.—Jacos 
ARONSON, vice-president, New York 
Central System. 
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From mighty midgets 


to industrial giants... 


see ave Lackuded in the Plomb Line 


In Plomb’s complete line of supreme quality hand tools 
for all industries, the socket and attachment group 
alone includes hundreds of kinds and sizes. Equally 
complete — equally outstanding in quality —are all 
other types of tools that bear the famous Plomb name. 


Their excellence has made them the choice of profes- 
sional mechanics—has resulted in such gigantic demand 
that 36 separate factories operate night and day to 
fill war needs. Thus, Plomb tools in ever-increasing vol- 
ume are available thru dependable dealers all over 
the country to help make weapons faster and better — 
and to maintain those weapons at peak efficiency. 


In addition, if you need special tools for special war 
needs consult Plomb. And remember, for regular tools 
call the Plomb dealer in your neighborhood. 





PLOMB TOOL COMPAN 
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MATERIALS 


The rubber crisis is over, but don’t 
expect tires for “pleasure-driving” un- 
til next Spring. . . . Several new but 
idle West Coast aluminum plants are 
costing the country over 20,000,000 
pounds of metal a month. Reason: 
They can’t get enough manpower to 
operate. . . . With tin cans a war cas- 
ualty, manufacturers of glass contain- 
ers are smashing all previous records 
(more than 13,000,000,000 will be 
produced this year). . . . Don’t be sur- 
prised if nylon stockings come back 
on the market, since the Government 
has more nylon on hand now than is 
needed for military requirements. 


POST-WAR 


Watch for a big jump in post-war 
living costs, if World War I experi- 


ence is any criterion. . Discount 


fears that peacetime expansion of air 
freight will cripple America’s trucking 
industry. In fact, some authorities fore- 
see an increase in truck traffic. Reason: 
They'll be needed to haul air freight 
to and from terminals. 


PRODUCTION 


Overconfidence is crippling 1943 
war output. Only a tremendous effort 
will boost it “over the top.” 
Though recent plane production has 
soared to record levels, it’s still lag- 
ging behind military schedules. .. . 
War-harassed railroads are chugging 
along patiently in anticipation of a big 
spurt in 1944 locomotive output. Pro- 
duction prospect: 300 a month. 


FUEL 


Don’t expect much relief from gas 
and oil shortages. Foreign shipments, 


a formula for results . . 
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sight, sound, sequence 


v These are the elements of Sound Motion Pictures, that today 
are accomplishing miracles, in preparing military forces for 


Tomorrow, look for 


in training inexperienced civilians for 


victorious 
victorious war 
most thorough trai 


uction and home defense—the fastest, 
ing the world has ever known. 


3 S's to accomplish further miracles 


—miracles in broadefiing the scope of education, in speed- 
ing up training for theexciting, competitive transition to 


post-war problems. 


¥ 


Victor Cameras and Projectars are serving on the Home and 
Fighting Fronts the world over, Its factories are also produc- 
ing important radar, airplane ‘and technical parts to speed 
Victory. Its laboratories are testing new developments to 


reach new highs in perfection. 


force in 


L8gk to Victor—the active 
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Animatograph 

Corporation 

HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY: DAVENPORT, 

242 W. S5th St. New York City © 188 W. Rendolph, Chicege 
Distributors Throughout the World 
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climbing to new highs, will continue to 
drain East Coast supplies. Meanwhile. 
a slash in Midwest rations may deal g 
death-blow to pleasure-driving curbs 
even before you read this. . . . Signifi- 
cant: America’s dwindling oil reserves 
are only enough to last another 15 
years if present burning speeds cop. 
tinue. 


LABOR 


Be prepared for a severe manpower 
shortage in both East and West Coast 
plane plants. One reason: Large num. 
bers of teachers and students are ex. 
pected to quit their work benches for 
the classroom. . . . Long Island author. 
ities are considering a plan whereby 
Volunteer Motor Corps women would 
be used as chauffeurs for police patrol 
wagons, thus relieving men for more 
essential duties. . . . Watch for an ex. 
tension of WMC’s “manpower priori- 
ties” plan, now being tested in Detroit. 
. . » Ironic: Though “help wanted” 
signs abound, nearly 1,000.000 work. 
ers are still jobless. 


FOOD 


In spite of OPA’s cracking down, 
black markets still find plenty of pa- 
trons among America’s “patriots.” . . . 
Hundreds of Midwest business men. 
doing “night-shift” duty on _ local 
farms, are helping to shock and har- 
vest war-vital grains. Their pay: Noth- 
ing. . . . While civilians fume, colossal 
numbers of Central and South Ameri- 
can bananas are rotting (2,000,000.- 
000 pounds have been completely 
wasted in the last year). Meanwhile, 
competing but patriotic apple associa- 
tions are trying to relieve the shortage 
by urging the need for extra shipping 
space. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Overhead telegraph wires will even- 
tually become as scarce as hens’ teeth, 
says Western Union. Why? Radio 
transmission is scheduled to take the 
place of wires. . . . With ship construc- 
tion sailing along at a record-breaking 
clip, the war’s end may find the U. S. 
supplanting Britain as “Queen of the 
Seas.” . . . In spite of a recent de- 
cision that supports 75-year-old 
Supreme Court findings that the insur- 
ance business is not commerce, that 
insurance companies have not violated 
the Sherman Act, the Anti-Trust Divi- 
sion continues to attack fire insurance 
companies. .. . Wanted: 200,000 addi- 


tional workers to boost plane output. 
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FUNNY BUSINESS 


{Continued from page 22) 


Gaines came to the conclusion that the 
long-story treatment was the nub of 
the success. It would be a novel news- 
paper idea, too—a 16-page one-story 
Sunday section instead of 16 separate 
features. 

Spurred on by success, the Detec- 
tive Comics people wanted to start an- 
other new, similar magazine called 
Action Comics. Did Gaines have any 
suggestions for a lead feature? 

“!’m looking at the very thing you 
need,” he replied. “It’s called Super- 
man.” : 

Superman became an instant and 
meteoric success. Gaines decided he 
would become a publisher of his own 
new-material comic magazines—and 
find another Superman! 

How to do this without capital was 
the next problem. After many solicita- 
tions, he finally found backing with 
one of the Detective Comics principals, 
and began publishing All-American 
Comics. This initial relationship has 
since grown into an interlocked com- 
bination of 20 magazines (the Super- 
man-DC group), which controls its 
own printing plant and accounts for 
33% of today’s 18-million-monthly 
comic magazine circulation. 


WONDER WOMAN'S DEBUT 


But for the war and its paper re- 
strictions, Gaines would have found his 
second Superman—for he developed 
Wonder Woman, a feminine miracle 
worker, who in her third issue hit a 
sale of 560,000 copies! 

When it came to his attention that 
comics had become a “problem” with 
parents, Gaines daringly created an 
Editorial Advisory Board composed of 
prominent educators and listened care- 
fully to their suggestions. Whenever a 
letter of complaint comes in the mail, 
Gaines looks on it as a personal chal- 
lenge and the representative of a thou- 
sand other unwritten letters. 

Over the years, he has built up a 
group of taboos and sanctions which, 
apparently, have combined to keep his 
Magazines virile enough to satisfy 
thrill-hungry readers, yet at the same 
time “pure” enough to merit the ap- 
proval of critics. When he learned that 
half the children in America probably 
received no religious training of any 
kind, he decided to offer an adaptation 
of The Bible in comic format. 

So he created “Picture Stories From 
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The Bible”’—and lost, through low 
sales and high promotion costs on the 
first issue, a sum that would have been 
several years’ income for him back in 
1933. Undaunted, he repeated the per- 
formance on a second issue, taking 
more punishment. 

But the third issue came into the 
clear, produced some reprint orders 
for the first two. And now, with the 














BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM \\ 


fourth number going on sale this Fall, 
the venture will show a profit. This, 
however, will not accrue to Gaines, for 
he arranged at the start to distribute 
all profits of “Picture Stories From 
The Bible” among the religious bodies 
of various denominations whose repre- 
sentatives constitute the special Edi- 
torial Advisory Council for the Bible 
publication. 





If you hear the operator say that, it means that the line you want 
is crowded and other calls are waiting. . . . We’re sure you'll 
‘understand and co-operate cheerfully—in the interests of better 
wartime telephone service for everybody. 
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@ From bombs to bookends . . . 
from tanks to toys, ELIOTT makes 
the precision tools that help to 
make the implements of War and 
of Peace. 

We urge you to bring your par- 
ticular problems to the attention 
of our engineering research staff. 
Write for our new Catalog “F” 
describing our complete activities. 
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Here are New Ways 
to Speed Building! 


r YOU are planning construction 
or alterations for the near 
future, these new multiple-function Cel- 
otex Products can save you time, labor, 
and critical materials! 


CEMESTO combines exterior and _ inte- 
rior finish, plus insulation, in a complete 
fire-resistant wall unit . . . CELO-SIDING 
combines sheathing, insulation, and a min- 
eralized exterior surface. 


C&Lo-ROock WALL UNITS, composed of 
laminated layers of gypsum wall board, 
are made in two styles—one weather-sur- 
faced for exterior use, the other clear 
white for interiors. Both are strong, rigid, 
fire-resistant. 

Get full details from your Celotex 
dealer, or write direct to The Celotex Cor- 
poration, Chicago. 


CELOTEX 


ROOFING INSULATING BOARD 
ROCK WOOL - GYPSUM WALLBOARD 
LATH- PLASTER ACOUSTICAL PRODUCTS 














B. C. FORBES’ FORECAST 


Will U. S. Industry Be 
Forced to Lose Peace? 


ILL American industry, which 

has played a foremost part in 

winning the war, be jockeyed 
into losing the peace? Will Socialistic 
politicians so bleed American enter- 
prise that it will be unable to cope 
with post-war problems, unable to pro- 
vide adequate employment? 

Washington well realizes that “The 
power to tax is the power to destroy.” 
Suspicion is widespread among 
thoughtful citizens that Washington is 
too eager to cripple free enterprise. 

While the responsibility of furnish- 
ing work and wages when peace comes 
is put up to industry and business, no 
adequate provision is being made to 
enable corporations to lay up sufficient 
capital reserves therefor. Some con- 
crete examples of tax exactions: 

Seven leading steel companies had to 
set aside 78% of their net earnings 
during the first half of this year for 
Federal income and excess profits 
taxes. Net profit was $70,840,000, a 
decrease of fully 40%. 

Chrysler’s net for the first half of 
this year was less than half of its Fed- 
eral tax bill, $25,450,000. Its taxes for 
the same period a year ago were 
$9,350,000. 


TAXES UP $30,000,000 


Goodyear’s taxes for the first half 
of this year skyrocketed to above $40.- 
000,000 against $10,000,000 a year 
ago. Profit, $7,348,000. 

Revere Copper & Brass was able to 
save only $914,434 net income. Federal 
taxes, fully $9,000,000. 

The farflung Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Company has cut its dividend from $3 
to $2, largely because of taxes equiva- 
lent to 278% of dividends. 

The Commerce Department reports 
that July dividends fell 3% below 
those of July last year, that total divi- 
dend disbursements this year are less 
than last year. 

The National Industrial Conference 


Board declares: “Current methods of 
accounting for tax purposes tend to tax 
more than 100% of the net income of 
corporations that are subject to fre. 
quent loss years.” 

Representative Charles S. Dewey, 
former Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury: “If ‘risk capital’ is to be 
induced to resume its historic place in 
American industrial development, our 
tax law should be so amended as to 
offer an incentive for people to risk 
investment in new and uncertain un- 
dertakings.” 

Representative A. Willis Robertson, 
important Democratic member of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, 
warns against governmental strafing of 
the profit incentive: “The best assur- 
ance for employment for returning sol- 
diers,” he emphasizes, “will be in con- 
tinuing the private enterprise system.” 


THE ONLY ALTERNATIVE 


If New Deal schemers can contrive 
to render it impossible for our capi- 
talistic economy to meet post-war con- 
ditions, the only alternative will be an 
un-American dose of totalitarianism. 

How do the American people feel on 
this score? The two latest Gallup polls 
are illuminating. One reveals that a 
decided majority of the American peo- 
ple don’t want more “reforms,” that a 
majority want, rather, a return towards 
old-time Americanism. Asked whether 
they would favor Big Business or 
Labor Unions controlling our Govern: 
ment, the vote was 45% for Big Busi- 
ness against only 26% for Labor 
Unions. 

All of which indicates rather clearly 
that State Socialism has lost its appeal. 
that the majority of voters favor return 
to the Constitutional American way of 
life. 

The “planners,” however, are still in 
the official saddle. Will they be re- 


enthroned or ousted next year? 
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THIS TO SAY 
ABOUT 


We urge you to look carefully at lead. It has performed 
some remarkable feats. 

In glass, lead is transparent, invisible. In paints, lead 
as the pigment is opaque and colorful. In architecture, 
lead outlives the rise and fall of empires. In industry, 
it ignores the consuming fury of sulfuric acid. In 
sxience, it slaps back the stabbing rays of radium. 

In any discussion of materials, lead carries weight! 

But what of lead in the future? Versatile as lead has 
been, has it done all that it is capable of doing? 

It is not as a metallic rival, with tongue in cheek, 
that we gesture toward the nether pole of specific 
gravity and ask whether you are earnestly thinking up 
more ways to use lead after the war. 

It is as a sincere, practical-minded Imagineer. We 
hope—as one Imagineer to another. 

It would be the wildest fancy to dream that wartime 
developments of any one material could solve postwar 





economic problems—much as we would like to picture 
our stronger, more versatile, more plentiful Alcoa 
Aluminum Alloys in the part. 

We are imagineering—not daydreaming. We believe the 
more new uses Imagineers can think up for old materials, 
to make new things to sell, and, the more new materials 
Imagineers can apply to old uses, to make familiar 
things more salable—then the better off we'll all be. 

In your Imagineering, you will certainly come face 
to face with the greater possibilities in Alcoa Aluminum. 
They alone are not enough to create the payrolls to keep 
fifty-five million workers in their buying roles—but they 
are a very encouraging field to imagineer in. Alcoa 
offers so much in lower costs, greater strengths and in- 
creased applications that engineering gets a shot of 
imagination. That starts [magineering! 

ALuminuM Company or America, 1981 Gulf Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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A war can last 


one minute too long. 


A man can get killed just as dead on the 
last day, the last hour, the last minute 
of the war as he can at any other time. 

If American troops are delayed in their 
advance because we at home fail to pro- 
duce the supplies they need on time, then 
we are guilty of prolonging the war, 
lengthening the casualty lists. 

The great majority of American in- 
dustrial workers, owners and managers 
realize this grim fact. They are working 
night and day to win the war and win it 
as quickly as possible. They do not want 


this war to last “a minute too long”’ for 


a son, brother, husband, sweetheart or 
friend. 


The point for all of us to remember is 
this: Even when the newspapers tell us 
of new Allied victories on the fighting 
fronts we must not slacken our pace on tie 
home front. We must do all in our power 
to shorten the war, to save lives. 


ETHYL CORPORATION 
Chrysler Building, New York City 


Our war job is manufacturing Ethyl! fluid for im- 
proving the antiknock quality of fighting gasolines 
and delivering it on time. Ethyl workers have 
been awarded the Army-Navy “E” for “outstand- 
ing achievement in producing war equipment.” 
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FAIRPLAY ~@tj> LEAGUE 
B.C.FORBES, “ay *” president 


“Public Enterprise System” 
Menaces, Declares Congressman 


Crawford (Mich.) in a letter to 
the League: 

“The private investors of this coun- 
try who hold equities in the form of 
corporate stocks and bonds and de- 
bentures and notes have just cause for 
dlarm. If these securities are to be 
worth very much in the future it will 
be necessary for the literate people 
who now hold them to take more in- 
terest in the Washington program and 
to better comprehend the forces now 
at work, 

“When I speak of the ‘forces now at 
work’ I have particular reference to 
the entirely too much profligate public 
spending which has occurred in this 
country during the past decade, the 
devastating taxation which is now on 
the drafting board for the future, and 


[) coowiora Congressman Fred L. 


the personal and corporate savings 
which are now being sucked out of 
private enterprise and transferred to 
Washington where a portion of it is 
to be placed in public enterprise and 
the balance to be used for administra- 
tive and promotional expenses. 
“What reason have the ‘savers and 
investors’ of this country to assume 
that this ‘public enterprise system’ now 
rapidly being created will be success- 
fully operated by the politically ap- 
pointed whose general approach is to 
the effect that ‘enterprise shall be oper- 
ated for social gains and that the profit 
incentive must be done away with’? 
“If the Investors Fairplay League 
succeeds in arousing the public to the 
ultimate consequences of these new 
forces it will, in my opinion, have ac- 
complished a great deal of good.” 


Investors, Awaken! 
Aggressive Action Necessary 


Whipple Jacobs, President of the 
Belden Manufacturing Co., a League 
director in Illinois, made the follow- 
ing thought-provoking statements in a 
tinging speech on public relations to 
the lowa Manufacturers’ Association: 

“Everyone who is employed, every 
holder or beneficiary of a life insur- 
ance policy, every owner of a share of 
stock or other security, is our concern. 
All these millions have a vital stake in 
the free enterprise system. They repre- 
sent overwhelming power and _ influ- 
ence. That huge body of voters, ade- 
quately informed, is the greatest sin- 
gle safeguard of the American way. 
We know, and they must be made to 
know, that our system is an evolution- 
try organism. It has made possible the 
highest standard of living in the world 
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and, if unimpeded by needless. regula- 
tion, will continue to build our eco- 
nomic and social order to an ever 
higher plane. ... 

“You cannot lick the enemies of 
free enterprise by a passive policy of 
grumbling to one another. You can 
and you must meet their attacks with 
positive and aggressive action, and 
every enterprise, no matter how small, 
should get into the fight. 

“Policies towards stockholders are 
in need of examination and ventilation. 
. . » Management’s responsibility is in 
the nature of a trusteeship or steward- 
ship for the stockholders. They have 
no vested rights in their jobs, but must 
retain them on the basis of their con- 
tribution to the common weal. 

“In the main, the nation’s stock- 


holders are wage and salary earners. 
You cannot flout the true owners of 
your company without arousing resent- 
ment and alienating their support. 
There are an estimated 13,000,000 
stockholders in the country. In that 
group we have a splendid opportunity 
to rally powerful support for the prin- 
ciple about which we are so much con- 
cerned. Unlike other minority groups 
with their special aims, any program 
for the benefit of the shareholders must 
first benefit the nation, since favorable 
conditions for the investor flow from 
high employment and production. 

“In our own company we do every- 
thing possible to encourage the active 
interest of the shareholders.” 


Coal Owners Criticized 


Benjamin A. Javits, Vice-President 
and General Counsel-of the League, at- 
tended the Bituminous Coal Operators 
Press Conference in New York. He 
reports: 

“This was a publicity meeting for 
the operators to present their side of 
the story, in their relations with labor. 
I spoke to the heads of several coal 
companies. They said they had stock- 
holders but that they had never used 
them. Their general theory of opera- 
tions, from what I could see, was some- 
what outmoded.” 


Co-operation 
League Member H. Clifford Cam- 


pion, Jr., who is co-operating most 
helpfully in securing new members for 
the League and in trying to get cor- 
porations to acquaint their stockhold- 
ers with our work, sends this extract 
from a letter sent by President Ches- 
ter C. Oberly to stockholders: 

“A stockholder of Tokheim Oil Tank, 
and Pump Company, Mr. Clifford 
Campion, Jr., has requested that we 
bring to your attention the Investors 
Fairplay League. This is a non-profit 
institution pursuing more equitable 
legislation and other interests concern- 
ing stockholders’ rights. We are pass- 
ing Mr. Campion’s suggestion on to 
you for such consideration as you may 
wish to give it.” 





To Get More Results, 
Get More Members 








WARTIME 
INVESTMENT 
Strategy 


Would you like to check your in- 
vestment strategy with that of 
Babson’s? If so, clip this adver- 
tisement, send it to us with a list 
of 7 securities you own. We'll tell 
ee whether our strategy is to 

old or Switch. No cost or obliga- 
tion. Write Dept. F-8. 


BABSON’S REPORTS, INC. 


Babson Park, Mass. 








€ coumaian 
CARBON COMPANY 


Eighty-Seventh Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Directors of Columbian Carbon 
Company have declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share, 
payable September 10, 1943, to stock- 
holders of record August 20, 1943, at 
3P.M 

GEORGE L BUBB 


Treasurer 

















NOW MAKING WAR PRODUCTS 


DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of seventy- 
five cents ($.75) per share on the out- 
standing common stock, payable 
September 14, 1943, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
August 20, 1943. 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 














CONTINENTAL 
CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


The third quarter Interim dividend of 
twenty-five cents (25¢) per share on the 
common stock of this Company has been 
declared payable September 15, 1943, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business August 25, 1943. Books will 
not close. 


J. B. JEFFRESS, JR., Treasurer. 


Gap 
& COMPANY 


Witmincton, Detaware: August 16, 1943 
The Board of Directors has declared this day a 
dividend of $1.12% a share on the outstanding 
Preferred Stock, payable October 25, 1943, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
on October 8, 1943; also $1.00 a share, as the 
third “interim” dividend for 1943, on the out- 
standing Common Stock, payable September 
14, 1943, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on August 23, 1943. 

W. F. RASKOB, Secretary 
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DOW-JONES AVERAGES 


RAILROADS 





March April May June 


October ® 





CHANCE still remains for early resumption of upward trend, but it is slim. The 


D-J industrial has dipped sharply after rallying to 138 level where 


support was 


met on the June decline, and testing of Aug. 2 low (133.87) now indicated, If 
that low should hold and later rally carry above Aug. 18 high (138.83), the 


market could work out of its difficulties. 


It seems more likely that Aug. 2 low will be broken, opening the way for 
testing support in the 129-131 area. On the basis of recent swings, would look 
for 127-129. If market holds around upper limits—that is, between 128 and 120 

indication will be that corrective reaction has run its course. Decline close to 
127 would indicate that market likely will be a sale again after possible rally up 


to 133-plus. 


Market’s unbroken advance ran on for a long time, and it is logical to expect 


that the corrective process will not be completed in a hurry. 


—J. G. Dontey. 





Rubert J. Lindquist, vice-president 
and a director of the Reynolds Metal 
Co., has been elected vice-president in 
charge of finances of Curtiss-Wright 
Corp. 

R. W. Upshaw has been appointed 
vice-president of Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 

Dr. Ray B. Crapps, director of Pur- 
due University’s materials testing lab- 
oratory, has been named director of 
the testing division of Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corp. 

George D. Schaeffer has beer ap- 
pointed chief engineer of the engineer- 
ing departments of Gar Wood Indus- 
tries, Inc. 

Capt. Brice P. Disque, a former 
member of. the Fores staff, has been 
promoted to Major. He is now with a 
Troop Carrier Command in Europe. 

B. J. Craig, a director, vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Ford Motor 
Co., has been elected a director of the 
Manufacturers National Bank of De- 
troit. 


C. T. Ruhf has been elected presi: 
dent of Mack Trucks, Inc. 

Alfred M. Wilson has been elected 
vice-president of Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Co. 

E. Kent Swift, president of Whitin 
Machine Works, has been elected a 
director of Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co. 





a ad 


Hawaii Needs Merchandise! 


Vast $10,000,000 Market | 
Open to U.S. Manufacturers 


, Hewaii, the rich overseas market which 
may be sold as a domestic one—free of a 
currency and documentary difficulties 
offers big potentialities for money-makin¢ 
If you are a manufacturer, this is you" 
opportunity to secure a permanent-resi- 
i dent representative for your product — a 
businessman experienced in Hawaiian 
trade customs, thoroughly familiar with 
all the main islands and at present rep- 
resenting several U. S. lines, distributed 
through wholesalers. If interested in 
present and post-war business, write: 


LEONARD BACHRACH 
40 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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eesti Pouilis 
Attractive Oil Stocks 


By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


repeatedly recommended in the 
last 18 months. Some have appre- 
ciated very handsomely. 

] believe the oil industry will do 
enormous business for the duration 
and in the post-war period. It is diff- 
cult to pick out a more attractive group 
of stocks for a long pull. I advise con- 
tinued holding of the following and 
additional purchases on any reactions: 


7 of oil stocks has been 


Atlantic Refining 
Continental Oil 
Mid-Continental Petroleum 
Socony Vacuum 
Standard Oil of California 
- “ “ Indiana 
“ ““ “ Ohio 
, ** “New Jersey 


All these companies are in excellent 
financial condition; all pay dividends; 
all have good management. I would 
not be at all surprised to see Standard 
Oil of New Jersey sell above $100 in 
the post-war reconstruction period. 
This company, in my opinion, is one 
of the best in the world. 


MERCHANDISING STOCKS 
On June 15, 1942, I recommended 


the following merchandising stocks: 


Barker Bros. 

Butler Bros. 

Chicago Mail Order 

Federated Department Stores 
Lerner 

Montgomery Ward 

Neisner 

Newberry 

Sears, Roebuck 

Spiegel Common and Preferred 
Woolworth 

I have since added Allied Stores. 
All have done very well. 


Such companies are not faced with 
any post-war conversion problems. 
With the accumulating demand for 
goods of all kinds, these stocks should 
do especially well in the post-war 
period. 

Barker Bros., Federated Department 
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Stores, and Neisner appear particularly 
attractive. 

The main Barker store is in Los An- 
geles, with seven branches in Cali- 
fornia. The company retails an ex- 
tensive line of articles for the equip- 
ment and maintenance of homes, 
hotels, public buildings and offices. 
There are only 178,000 shares of com- 
mon stock, no funded debt, and 
$2,500,000 preferred. Last year sales 
were $14,500,000, with net earnings 
of $1.64 on the common. Current as- 
sets were three and one-half times 
current liabilities. Price, around 11. 
A small dividend has been paid for 
several years. In 1937 this stock sold 
at 32. 

Federated Department Stores con- 
trols Abraham & Strauss in Brooklyn, 
Bloomingdale’s in New York City, 
Filene’s and White’s in Boston, Lazarus 
in Columbus and Shillito’s in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. The last annual report gave 
gross sales as $131,000,000; current 
assets were $47,000,000, current liabili- 
ties $8,000,000. Earnings were $2.72. 
A dividend of $1.50 is being paid. 
Price, 23. 

Neisner operates 117 stores, selling 
merchandise from five cents to one 
dollar. There are 205,000 shares of 
common; funded debt, $2,500,000; 
preferred stock, $2,200,000. Sales last 
year, $33,000,000; earnings, $4.03; 
dividend, $1.25. This stock is in the 
low 20’s; it was 60 in 1936. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Ample benefits 
for moderate means 


If you feel your current income 
will not permit the life insurance 
you need, see our plan with pre- 
miums eased for the first five 
years. 


Ask for our 
pamphlet 

















“WE ARE CURIOUS” 


isa questionnaire placed 
in Roosevelt rooms. Re- 
sponses enable us to im- 
prove our service. 






































{| Day pretentrbuanoss — 
is the answer we 
get most often 


ROOMS WITH BATH FROM $4.50 


25% Reduction on Room 
Rates to Members of the 
Armed Forces. 





| 
HOTEL ROOSEVELT 
1] 
MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 
| A HILTON HOTEL 

| 


Rosert P. WILuiForp, General Manager 
Direct Entrance from Grand Central Terminal 
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ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


Oi fighting men standing shoul- 


der to shoulder with our gallant 

Allies, the British and French, 
have driven the enemy out of North 
Africa. In this victory, the munitions 
made by American industry, labor and 
management played a very important 
role. There is glory for us all in this 
achievement. --GENERAL EISENHOWER. 


You and I realize that the days for 
financial and territorial conquistadores 
are over, and that in their place inter- 
national understanding and good-will 
must be exercised as the lodal star for 
the future of mankind. 

—Moe. CuHianc KAlI-SHEK. 


True opinions can prevail only if the 
facts to which they refer are known; 
if they are not known, false ideas are 
just as effective as true ones, if not 
a little more effective. 

——WaLTER LIPPMANN. 


If I wished to punish a province, I 
would have it governed by philoso- 
phers. —-FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


Give us education, O Lord, that we 
may play our part—education for our 
youth, but above all for ourselves, 
upon whom the weight of present re- 
sponsibility rests. Teach us to close 
our ears to Pharisees and hypocrites; 
to . . . propagandists, red and black 
and green and blue; to all the sons of 
Belial. Open our hearts that we may 
hear the voice of civilization, a faint 
small voice, sounding gently and per- 
sistently through the millennia. 

—ALVIN JOHNSON. 


Many moderns have supposed that 
science and education were displacing 
the Gospel and making it needless. 
Upon the contrary, the more mature 
society grows, scientifically and educa- 
tionally, the more critical is man’s 
need of the principles of life, the sus- 
taining faiths, the goals of endeavor, 
and the kind of character that Christ 
brought to the world. 

—Harry Emerson Fospick, D.D. 
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If we conducted ourselves as sen- 
sibly in good times as we do in hard 
times, we could all acquire a compe- 
tence. —WILLIAM FEATHER. 


Our success in war and peace de- 
pends not on luck, or rhetoric, or the 
intervention of mythical gods; it de- 
pends on human character and mod- 
ern scientific creations, and on respect 
for the meaning and methods of sci- 
ence. .. . It is not luck but logic which 
in the present and future will win— 
the careful and logical consideration of 
what effects come from specific causes, 
what are the natural reasons behind 
events, what are the processes required 
to adapt nature to the material and 
spiritual advantages of mankind. 

—Har.Low SHAPLEY. 


The simple truth is that unless we 
organize for peace we shall not have 
peace. Unless the idea of international 
collaboration, which few dispute, is 
incorporated in some political insti- 
tution, it will remain a polite platitude. 

—Dr. Haroip W. Dopps. 


If elaborate schemes for regulating 
everything and finding a place for 
everybody could be carried out, we 
should have a state of society resem- 
bling that of ancient Peru. Socialism 
in anything approaching such a form, 
modern society cannot successfully at- 
tempt. —Henry GEORGE. 





A TEXT 


Happy is the man that find- 
eth wisdom, and the man 
that getteth understanding; 
for the merchandise of it is 
better than the merchandise 
of silver, and the gain there- 
of than fine gold. 

Proverss 3:14-15. 


Sent by S. K. Lynn, Providence, 
R. I. What is your favorite text? 
A Forbes book is presented to 
senders of texts used. 














Youth is not a time of life—it ig , 
state of mind. Youth means a temperg. 
mental predominance of courage over 
timidity, of the appetite of adventure 
over love of ease. This often exists jp 
a man of fifty more than in a boy of 
twenty. Nobody grows old by merely 
living a number of years; people grow 
old only by deserting their ideals, 
Years wrinkle the skin but to give 
enthusiasm wrinkles the soul. Worry, 
doubt, self-distrust, fear, and despair 
—these are the long, long years that 
bow the head and turn the growing 
spirit back to the dust. 

—ANONYMOvUs, 


The only money you really make is 
the money you save, and not the 
money you spend. How much did you 
make last year? How much will you 
make this year? 

—Wun. J. H. Boetcxen, 


Politicians think that by stopping up 
the chimney they can stop its smoking, 
They try the experiment, they drive 
the smoke back, and there is more 
smoke than ever; but they do not see 
that their want of common sense has 
increased the evil they would have pre- 
vented. —Bonrne. 


Schools need not preach political 
doctrine to defend democracy. If they 
shape men capable of critical thought 
and trained in social attitudes, that is 
all that is necessary. 

—ALBERT EINSTEIN. 


Education has now become the chief 
problem of the world, its one holy 
cause. The nations that see this will 
survive, and those that fail to do so 
will slowly perish. . . . There must be 
re-education of the will and of the 
heart as well as of the intellect, and 
the ideals of service must supplant 
those of selfishness and greed. 

—G. STANLEY HALL. 


Do your own work, mind your own 
business and don’t engage in contro- 
versies. That’s the way to get along. 

—Henry For. 


The thing for the colleges and uni- 
versities to remember is that they will 
find themselves by losing themselves in 
the war effort. 

—Dr. Haroip W. Doopps. 


In response to many requests from readers, 


639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 
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ONCENTRATED in the six 

states directly served by the 

Erie Railroad is the “Industrial 
Heart of America’’. 


Mines, streams, and forests in this 
rich, fertile region furnish an endless 
supply of raw materials — coal, steel, 
petroleum, lumber, sand, lime, and a 
score of other products. 


From fields come abundant crops of 
soya beans, wheat, corn, oats, fruits, 
vegetables, and a great variety of other 
agricultural products. 


With all these natural resources, in- 
dustry finds it more advantageous 
to be located in “The Erie Area’’. For 
everything, from raw materials to ideal 
manufacturing conditions, is available 







* ILLINOIS « INDIANA « OHIO * PENNSYLVANIA «* NEW JERSEY « NEW YORK « 


The Industrial Heart of America 


here, and it is near the greatest 
Gp American markets for finished 


products. 


'' The Erie Railroad serves well this great 


industrial heart. In war as in peace the 
Erie provides fast, safe, dependable trans- 
portation in bringing raw materials to 
industry and finished products to markets. 


Get the facts about ‘The Erie Area”. A 
copy of our new map of this region and 
specific information will be furnished 
without obligation. Write to George F. 
Weston, Industrial Commissioner, Erie 
Railroad, Cleveland, Ohio. 







Erie Railroad 
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...YES, LUCKY STRIKE MEANS FINE TOBACCO 
So Round, So Firm, So Fully Packed —So Free and Easy On The Draw 








